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DOUGLAS KEITH'S VACATION. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 








HE lane was pink with wild 
roses in every stage of bloom, 
from the close-shut bud to the 
overblown flower, whose petals 
fell noiselessly to the ground at 
too rough a touch of the bee 
hidden in its heart. In and 
out, to some fanciful measure 
of their own, danced a rainbow 
swarm of butterflies, too light 
to bend the leaf they rested on. 
Out of the blae J une sky, drop- 
ping through masses of green- 
ery pellucid almost as water in 
the filtered sunlight, came a 
soft, uncertain breeze, that 
shook pure sweetness through 
the warm air. And, surrounded by murmur and 
color, and fragrance, Douglas Keith leaned back in 
the quiet of utter contentment, every keen sense sat- 
isfied to the full with this flow of unaccastomed 
beaaty. : P 

It was not strange, in view of all the circum- 
stances. As a boy of fifteen this man had com- 
menced the course of unremitting labor, which, after 
ten years, had raise1 him to a position of responsi- 
bility in his employer’s service. During those ten 
years he had worked with an energy, a patience and 
a constancy, of which few are capable, by summer 
or winter taking no respite from his monotonous 
tasks. Nor would he have spared himself now, but 
that perpetual toil had begun to tell even upon the: 
oak and iron of his constitution. The signs were not 
much; only a lassituce, an occasional strange dull- 
ness of the overtaxed brain; névertheleas, the choice 
was evidently between a searon’s rest and an alter- 
native whose probability his emplvyers could scarcely 
affurd to discuss. So they packed off their valuable 
machine to the country, to lie idle until it should 
be once more restored to running order. © 

For such a purpose a better place than X—— could 
haruly have been selected. Small and quiet, in spite 
of its fresh sea-breeze, and lonely, lovely scenery, it 
was, as yet, quite out of the way of fashion. There 
was no regular hotel, but a well-to-do farmer, Ran- 
kin by name, “ kept tavern,” according to his own 
phraseology, for any chance comer; a service, to be 
sure, for which he received few enough calls. In- 
formed at the outset concerning X——,' Douglas 
Keith went thither fully prepared to resign himself 
to the delicious solitude of which he had not wearied 
in a week’s experience, ; 

That he had a nature peculiarly susceptible to such 
influences, one glance into his face would show. It 
was not the face of an ordinary business-man. Un- 
der their outward pride and reserve, the blue eyes 
were dreamy even to softness, and the curves of the 
beautifal mouth, when unlocked, as now, from their 
thoughtfal compression, hail a tenderness, an unsat- 
isfied yearning almost sad. Despite his years of 
wearing work, his face, at that moment, had a look 
youthful beyond his years; a look telling that there 
was yet tocome to him the great test, which, for 
good or for evil, must ineffaceably stamp his man- 
hood 

With the temperament of ideality, hitherto Doug- 
las Keith had been a mere machine. Throughout 
the best part of his youth, he had simply worked— 
not lived. By a great effort, conquering once for all 
the incipient tastes and ineensibilities that would ‘ 
have hindered his progress, he put ‘them away, nor 
ever since had found time to recollect them. Now 
that his purpose was partially accomplished, now 





ences, that portion of his nature which he had sup- 
pressed began to stir from ita compelled lethargy, 
conscious of some undefined want. Tbe bustle of 
business exchanged for the country hush, the light, 
and life, and bloom of summer permeating his whole 
being, there seemed to have opened to the toiling 
man a new world, wherein the peace and beauty 
were something almost more than earthly. 

Even as such a thought formed itself vaguely in 
his mind, the quiet was suddenly broken. Out of 
the distance rung a light laugh, and round the turn 
of the lane, almost brushing the butterflies from the 
roses, came a party of three. 

With no well-pleased eyes Douglas Keith watched 
their advance. While he looked, one fell behind, 
braving thorns and bees for the sake of a handfal of 
roses, leaving the other two to walk on together. 

As they drew near, Mr, Keith was impressed by 
that peculiar something, apart from any advantages 
of dress, which generally serves to mark the so- 
called aristocracy of any country. He recognized 
them at once as members of a class with whom the 
course of his life had brought him little in contact. 
Nevertheless, it was no special deference to position, 
but one of those finer instincts latent in his natare, 
that made him rise and stand, hat in hand, on the 
approach of a woman. Meantime they had been ob- 
serving him with considerable curiosity. 

“ What fair-haired northern giant have we here, 
I wonder?” said the young lady, as Mr. Keith’s 
movement displayed the magnificent proportions of 
a figure somewhat over six feet. ‘I never dreamed 
of meeting anything so picturesque in this region.”’ 

** You are idealizing ‘ mine host,’ I fancy. Your 
northern giant will probably greet us with the un- 
earthly nasal drawl of New England,,’ replied the 
other, carelessly, with a cool stare that was perhaps 
unreasonably exasperating to its object. The lady 
smiled with evident incredulity. 

By this time they had reached the piazza and were 
within speaking distance of Douglas, who stood still, 
hat in hand. The last speaker, a young man of 
about his own age, addressed him with an easy inso- 

lence, that somehow changed after the first few 
words. 

«My good fellow, can you—ah—would you have 
the kindness to inform me where the landlord can 
be found?” 

Douglas Keith looked straight into his eyes until 
he had finished speaking, then, without a word, 
turned and walked away. But glancing back from 
the end of the piazza, he saw the lady looking after 
him, whereupon he turned again as suddenly as be- 
fore, and approached her. 

‘* Excuse me,” he said, with an utter ignoring of 
her companion’s presence, ‘‘can I be of any assis- 
tance?” 

This question was put rather Stiffly, bat with per- 
fect politeness, and was answered with equal 
courtesy. 

“Thank you. Oar carriage broke down about a 
mile distant, and we have left the driver in charge 
of our things. We understood that we should finda 
sort of hutel here. If you could tell me where the 
landlord was likely to be found, I need not trouble 
you farther.” 

Softened immediately by the expression of the 
frank, sweet voice, the clear, dark-gray eyes, Mr. 
Keith himself volunteered to find the individual in 
question. Placing a chair for the lady, he departed. 

The young man, her companion, who had stood 
by, silently sneering, now looked after the retreat- 

ing form, his eyebrows superciliously arched. 

** Oar friend is of lofty demeanor,” he said. 

“ He is a gentleman, as I-thought,” was the quiet 
reply. 

The worthy Rankin discovered and despatched to 
the piazza, Mr. Keith, with a half acknowledged wish 
to be out of the way, strolled off down the lane, quite 
unmindfal of the third member of the party, whose 
defection he had forgotten. But his meditations 
were abruptly closed. 





that he must rest perforce, under favorable infiu- 


« Preston,” cried a voice with a half-childish tone 





of command, “ I want you to—O, I beg your par- 
don!” 

Douglas Keith lifted his eyes from the ground, 
and saw the slender figure of a young girl standing 
between two thickets of roses. Her hat was off, the 
straight sunrays were trying to kindle golden lights 
in the rippled blackness of her hair, and her great 
black eyes were gazing up into his face, half-curi- 
ously, half-appealingly. 

He seemed destined, that day, to be a sort of Squire 
of Dames. Some such half-formed reflection oc- 
curred to him, as he stopped, asking, ‘‘ Is there any- 
thing I can do?” 

I thought it was some one else, and I wanted 
those roses, but—” 

“That is an easy matter,” said Douglas, bis length 
of limb enabling him to reach the flowers with little 
trouble. 

* Thanks,” she said,,smiling up at him. “They 
were too sweet to give up, bat those disagreeable 
thorns tore my hands so cruelly!” And she ruefully 
surveyed the little dark hands that were seamed 
here and there with purple lines, ‘‘And now I have 
to make my way out again somehow!” eyeing the 
tangled rose-thicket with a sort of.comical horror. 

Douglas, too, scannedthe scratches very pitifully, 
until, perceiving one of them actually bleeding, he 
forgot ceremony altogether, and, lifting the slight 
form in his arms, set it down on the smooth turf out- 
side the briers. 

Ouce more the large black eyes were raised to his, 
full of wonder and half concealed amusement. . Then 
she drew herself away, haughtily. 

‘Thank you,” she said. ‘‘ You are too kind! I 
wil] not trouble you any more.” And, with a little 
stiff bow, she walked up the lane. 

Douglas Keith stood looking after her. He did 
not fully comprehend her displeased sarcasm, but 
instinct felt a sense of something wrong. Indeed, he 
was dissatisfied with the events of the whole morn- 
ing. His pride had been woun 2d, his dreamy, de- 
licious calm invaded; the roses had been plucked 
and the butterflies frightened away. He walked on 
slowly, wondering how long these strangers would 
remain, and half resolving to seek Somewhere else 
his lost paradise. 

Time passed on, until the strangers were strangers 
no longer. Naturally, where Nina Lansing’s black 
eyes sparkled, the sun shone for Preston Winchester, 
and he had not the faintest idea of exiling himself 
from the light. Nina had the habit of depending 
very much on her friend, Agnes Harvey, who, a few 
years older than herself, was the persan in the whole 
world of whom she was fondest, So, in effect, the 
choice of their abiding-place rested with the latter. 

But why did Miss Harvey prefer to seclude her- 
self in a place utterly unknown to fashion? A sat- 
isfactory answer to that question would involve a 
discussion of her character, too peculiar, perhaps, to 
be very easily described. It is enough to say that 
she was not ruled by the tastes of society in general. 
She possessed the advantages of wealth and beauty, 
without their drawbacks of pride and narrowness, 
and, moreover, @ faculty of appreciation of anything 
truly admirable, whether in nature or humanity. 

An excellent amateur artist, her eyes were quick 
to see and her pencil to catch the lonely beauties of 
this quiet place. Nor were the clear gray eyes more 
slow to read the intricacies of another study, ever 
dear to the artistic temperament, and doubly so in 
this case from the charm of novelty. Miss Harvey 
had never before met a man like Douglas Keith, and 
her interest increased with the unfolding of each 
fresh phase of his character. 

For, after days and weeks had come and gone, 
Douglas Keith had not departed in search of his lost 
elysium. Perhaps he was discovering one of a dif- 
ferent sort; or perhaps—but speculations are use- 
less. It is sufficient that he lingerei still, with no 
apparent reluctance to take his share of whatever 
pleasure came to hand. 

The quiet place afforded many simple means of 





enjoyment, such as were new to him, at least. Some- 


times it was a stroll through the first hush and dewy 
freshness of morning to some neightoring hill, 
whence they could watch thesun burn through his 
wrappings of gold and scarlet splendor, and hang, 
one naked dazzle of flame, between the infinite 
abysses of sea and sky, turning the green earth to 
an emerald set in diamonds, Or it might be an 
early gallop that sent the blood in as wild a race to 
tingle in every vein; but that was when they were 
in luck, for sometimes they could get only the sober 
farm-horses, which neither moral nor physical per- 
suasion could coax beyond a jog-trot as laughable as 
it was exasperating. Many a slow, breathless after- 
noon they spent on the water, lalled into a delicious 
dream by the swell on which their boat rocked as _ 
lightly as floating seaweed, coming back, stilled and 
refreshed by the spell of the sea, to sit, in the lung 
evenings, watching the pale splendor of the northern 
lights flush the heavens as with a midnight dawn; or 
a little luminous cloud rise and spread itself like 
beaten silver, until its fullest glory parted to reveal 
the moon palpitating with white light over the wa- 
ters surging to meet her; while, tothe monotone of 
wave and pine-wood, Nina Lansing’s voice, cap 

of a melancholy. ; : ' 

with her gayety, sang something that chimed in like 
a part of all these influences ‘of time and place. Not 
one of these was lnet-on Douglas, Keith, immovable | 
though he might sit among them, disclosing neither. © 
by look nor tone any sign of emotion. ‘Silericé’ does 
not always mean insensibility, and he bad the organ- , 
ization that bears quietly a transport of joy ot grief. 
such as more demonstrative natures betray at the — 
first throb. < 

In this way he was of course a good deal with the 
whole party, yet, except for Agnes Harvey, they 
were almost like strangers to him. Preston Wih- | 
chester had little more than humanity in common 
with Douglas Keith, loo. ing down on bim asa sort 
of boor whom it was surprising that one like Miss 
Harvey could tolerate near her. The first meeting 
of the two men was but the key-note to their whole 
after-intercourse. The hostility, indeed, was some- 
what better masked, but it was there all the same, 

When Mirs Harvey developed a taste for ‘low - 
society,” in the person of our friend Douglas, Mr. 
Winchester only lifted- his eyebrows in wondering 
pity and disdain, but bad Nina Lansing been’ the 
vftender, it would have been quite another affair. A 
very little observation might penetrate that gentle- 
man’s wishes and intentions in a certain quarter. 
Indeed, among those who considered themselves 
good judges, the matter was thought to be pretty 
well decided, although, until fairly bound by the 
matrimonial anchor, such a one as Nina Lansing 
was a somewhat difficult craft to reckon on, 

At present, however, she gave her intended captor 
no uneasiness. Cuquettish though she was, since 
her first encounter with Douglas Keith, she had 
rather shunned him. Perhaps she regarded him as 
the legitimate conquest of another; perhaps she 
shared her fastidious admirer’s distaste for “ low so- 
ciety ;” certainly, although thrown so much togeth- 
er, their acquaintance had not progressed beyond a 
mixture of mockery and baughtiness on her side, 
met by a cold constrained politeness on his. 

The heat of July had come, bringing round the 
haying season, and in every ficld the mowers were 
knee-deep in the rich grass. Farmer Rankin, no 
exception to the general rule, was in the meadow 
with his help most of the day, so that one warm af- 
ternoon Agnes Harvey could find nobody to gratify 
her fancy fora drive. Even the house was deserted, 
Mrs. Rankin, in her own words, being “ neighbor- 
ing”? somewhere. From which it appeared that 
Miss Harvey must either submit to disappointment 
or rely on her own energies. To a young lady of her 
spirit the latter course seemed preferable. 

Gving to the stable, she led out the sober steed 
which the worthy host, fur his boarders’ benefit, bad 
reserved from tarm-work. Tue necessary pieces of 
harne-s selected, she was about to adjust them on 





the patient frame, when, at this delicate stage of 
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proceedings, Douglas Keith, who had been lying 
lazily under one of the trees in the orchard, raised 
himself up, and became aware of what was going on. 
He was not long in reaching the scene of action. 

“ Miss Agnes, let me do that,” he said, laying his 
hand on the piece which she held. ‘ 

She looked up and smiled. “Thank you, Mr. | 
Keith, but I want to test my theory of being able to | 
harness a horse. You may give me the benefit of | 
your experience, however. Is that right so far?” 

Mr. Keith hesitated a moment, then laughed out- 
right. ‘I believe it is not customary to put the 
girth round the neck,” he said, arranging that im- 
portant article in its proper place. 

Mises Harvey laughed too, though she colored a lit- 
tle. ‘*I think I’ll rest on my laurels now,” she said, 
comically. ‘1 had no idea that a horse’s toilet was 
80 complicated, or 1 should hardly have undertaken 
it.” 

**T should think not,” responded Douglas, who in- 
stinctively hated to see any woman, gentle or simple, 
performing a menial labor. ‘‘ Were there no men 
about the house?” 

“Well,” replied Miss Harvey, with an odd little 
inflection, “Mr. Winchester is on the piazza with 
Nina. Bat of course one could not shock him with 
such a proporal. His hands must not be soiled on 
any account.” 

* Rather his than yours, I should say, Miss Agnes.” 

* Certainly nut; some of us are for use, you know, 
and some for ornament, I reckon myself among the 
useful.” 

At this point Nina appeared, declaring that she 
had grown tired of waiting. 

‘Which only proves that you do not understand 
the equine constitution, my child. I presume you 
thought that horses were always to be found ready 
harnessed.” 

‘ What nonsense, Aggie! Ofcourse I know you 
have to put on the reins, ani—and—the bit,” tri- 
umphantly, after a little doubtfal consideration. 

Agnes sat down and laughed. ‘ Only listen, Mr. 
Keith! Here is actually somebody more ignorant 
than!I. O Nina! I never dreamed of reducing a 
horse to reins and bit, even though I did put the — 
what is it?—the girth, round his neck.” 

But Mr. Keith scarcely smiled. The light had 
gone out of his face, and his manner had grown 
grave and constrained. In silence he finished his 
work, helped the young ladies into the carriage, and 
handed the reins to Agnes. 

** How do you know /’m not going to drive, Mr. 
Keith?” said Nina, petulantly, not accustomed to 
be ignored. In his quiet, matter-of-fact way, he 
transferred the reins at once. . 

**O, it’s only temper,” said Agnes, with an amused 
laugh. ‘She hasn’t an idea of driving. I'll take 
them, please,—that is, if you really wont join us. 
Good-by, then.” 

He lifted his hat silently. 

“ Sans adieu, n'est ce pas?” said Nina, mischiev- 
ously, but be only bowed again. 

‘Is it your custom to speak a language which you 
know your hearer will not understand?” asked Miss 
Harvey, rather dryly, as they drove away. 

| like to tease Mr. Keith, because it mortifies his 
pride,’’ replied Nina, with languid sweetness. Her 
friend looked at ber rather closely for a few moments, 

‘‘ That is the coquettish instinct, I suppose,” she 
said, presently, ‘‘but I hardly see its application 
here. Mr. Keith is not exactly after the fashion of 
your admirers, I think.” 

**Not in the least,” was the reply, with perhaps 
unnecessary emphasis. ‘‘Don’t tancy I have any 
wish to interfere with your conquest, Aggie, even if 
I had the power—which I evidently have not. He 
has no eyes for any one else.” 

** Who else has had eyes for him?” 

Nina laughed rather maliciously. ‘I only hope 
he’! make the most of it while it lasts, for if any 
chance should send Graham Gordon this way, we 
should seee—what we should see.” 

** Very oracular, certainly, but if it means that 
such an event would end our friendship, I must dis- 
agree with you. I fancy Mr. Gordon would like Mr. 
Keith. 

** No doubt! but hardly as Monsieur de Trop. 
That is a character in which few appear to advan- 
tage.” 

‘* And one in which I can scarcely imagine Mr. 
Keith appearing at all.” 

** Shall we talk of something else, dear?” said 
Nina, with the sweetness in which, with her, extreme 
vexation was sometimes manitested. Agnes laughed, 
and the discussion was dropped. 

Did Nina Lansing possess the gift of second sight, 
or only some private information? However that 
may have been, in the course of a week the afore- 
mentioned Graham Gordon made his appearance at 
X——. To be sure his relationship to Nina gave 
him an excuse for joining the party, even in such 
an out-of-the-way place; that is, had any excuse 
been needed for one who usually followed his own fan- 
ey, quite regardless of the opinions of others. A man 
of wealth and leisure, he had spent both in over-edu- 
cating himself. An excess of cultivation had caused 
his mind to put forth only barren blossoms that nev- 
er ripened to the fruit of which there had once been 
such abundant promise. Appreciating art in all its 

forms, p« i of excellent professional and scien- 
tific abilities, he had hedged himselfabout with such 
niceties of discrimination and criticism, that there 
was no path wherein he could walk. Concerning 
the women whom he met in the society of which he 
was a valued ornament, he felt much the same cool, 





dazzled and disappeared before his eyes, but, until | 
he saw Agnes Harvey, his thirty-two years had | 
passed undisturbed by asingle heart-throb. Perhaps | 
he was moved now by some perception that if his 

dilettante, bypocritical nature were ever to be vital- 

ized to a result, it must be through such energy, life 

and freshness as hers; at all events, he made no at- 

tempt to conceal either admiration or design. There 

was no promise of marriage between them, bat the 

affair was discussed with a degree of certainty, for, 

about this indolent connoisseur, there was a latent 
power, which, once aroused, seldom failed to accom- 

plish a purpose. And now, of course, previous sus- 

picions were confirmed by the confidence with which 

he invaded her solitude. 

Miss Harvey surely could not be ungracious to- 
wards an interest so flattering, nor could she dis- 

guise the pleasure his society afforded her. More- 

over, something was due to old friendship. So, in- 
evitably, as it seemed, little by little her intimacy 

with Douglas Keith decreased. A trio is not an im- 

provement on a tete-a-tete; it has been an awkward 
number since the beginning of the world. To hear 
allusions which he could not understand, to listen to 
quotations with which he was not familiar, in short, 
in a hundred trifles to feel himself, as Nina had said, 

** Monsicur de Trop,” was a trial intolerable to Mr. 

Keith. By degrees he began to withdraw himeelf, 
and, when that was not possible, to retreat silently 
within that impenetrable reserve peculiar to him at 
times, a reserve which resisted even Agnes Harvey’s 
cordiality. Divided by that impalpable barrier, in 
spite of many a regret, many an effort to recover 
the old familiar footing, she was forced to see the 
distance between them widen daily. 

Oae day, Preston Winchester, much to his own 
chagrin, received letters summoning him away. He 
anathematized soundly the unfortunate cause of his 
departure, which, if it afforded him no other com- 
fort, probably relieved his mind. Then he took his 
leave, in the hope of a speedy return. 

It would have consoled him to know that he was 
missed by one member of the party. Nina Lansing 
had been too much accustomed to attention to exist 
well without it. Whatever might be her deeper 
feelings towards Preston Winchester, she found his 
devotion unexceptionable. To be sure there were 
her cousin and Agnes for company, but Nina, had a 
certain objection to playing the role of third person, 
particularly for the spoiling of a game whose success 
she devoutly hoped. So, ome evening, all alone, the 
others still absent on a sketching tour that had oc- 
cupied the whole day, she rambled disconsolately 
down the lane, and tinding a seat well out of sight, 
before she fairly knew it was indulging in the luxury 
of a crying-fit. 

Now tears were indeed aluxury to Nina Lansing, 
who was not naturally disposed to the melting mood. 
Bat she had been alone for many hours, and had 
moped herself into a nervous headache, which may 
excuse her letting herselt be surprised by such weak- 
ness. She had nearly sobbed herself quiet, when a 
step close by made her lift her head to meet the eyes 
of Douglas Keith. 

That twisted old elm tree at the end of the lane 
was rather a favorite retreat of his, for the purpose 
of smoking a meditative cigar. Such was his present 
intention, when he wasstopped short by perceiving 
Nina Lansing’s slight figure crouched together on 
the gnarled roots, her face hidden in her hands. 

At sight of the tear- filled eyes he would have left 
her with a muttered word of excuse, but she pre- 
vented him. 

**Don’t go away, Mr. Keith, please; 
lonely!” 

Obedient at once he sat down, and, looking any- 
where but at her flushed cheeks, awaited further 
words from her, which came at length in a voice 
half way between a sob and a laugh: 

** Don’t stay, if you mean to be an iceberg!”” 

This speech, under the circumstances, so amused 
Mr. Keith that he laughed the light-hearted laugh 
Nina had seldom heard trom his lips, as he answered: 

**T’ll be anything you like, Miss Lansing.” 

* Perhaps that’s not in your power, Mr. Keith,” 
rejoined Nina, the spirit of mischief awaking. 

“Very true,” he said, with sudden gravity. 

Nina watched him as he sat silent. ‘‘ Mr. Keith,” 
she said, presently, ‘‘ we seem fated to meet here 
It was close by, that you came to my rescue, roses, 
thorns and all. Do you remember?” 

‘* Pertectly.” 

‘*T am afraid I was very ungrateful, wasn’t 1?” 

** Not that 1 recollect.” 


I am so 


were as insensible as he seemed. 


again abruptly. 
He smiled. “ Very busy—doing nothing.” 


suasively. 
‘© What shall I devote myself to?” 
and Idon’t like it. 


his face wore an expression that puzzled her. 


reply. 


sonably proud! 


Miss Lansing bit her lip. This man’s immobil- 
ity piqued her not a littlé. She longed to try if he 


‘‘Are you very busy in these days?” she began 


“Then please be busy doing something,” per- 


“To my amusement, Now, Mr. Keith, I am very 
much neglected just at present. I’m not used to it, 
What are you thinking about?” 
abruptly, for Mr, Keith’s eyes were still averted, and 


‘*T was thinking that you only notice me now be- 
cause Mr. Winchester is gone,” he said, bluntly, tix- 
ing his eyes steadily on her face. She colored visi- 
bly. There was an uncomfortable directness in the} really to have cared. You are very fond of those old 


**T don’t understand you—but you are so unrea- 
I beg your pardon for troubling | Then, in answer to her questioning glance, “My 


Douglas Keith tossed his unlighted cigar into the 


briers, and rose to his feet. ‘ Will you stopa mo- est which this man’s rare confidences were certain 
‘** | meant no offence, ' toawaken. ‘ Is she—” 


ment, Miss Lansing?” he said. 
but I have lived in such @ different sort of a world, | 
that 1 suppose Ido blunder a good deal in talking 

with a young lady like you. Bat if you choose to 

bear with me, I'll learn whatever you like.”’ 

So a truce was concladed, which, in the main, was 

preserved, although a certain antagonism between 

the two now and then endangered the peace. Once, 
indeed, the clash was rather arade one. It was on 

the occasion of a picnic, when Mr. Keith and Nina, 

the last of the party, were standing on the edge of a 

brook wide and deep enough to need the little bridge 

built over it. But instead of continuing in the foot- 

steps of the other’, nothing would serve Nina’s whim 

but to cross‘on a log which some adventurous boy 

had thrown over the waters higher up. Of course 

opposition only strengthened her perverseness. Fol- 

low her own fancy she would, let the consequences 

be what they might. 

But if Miss Lansing was willful, Mr. Keith was de- 

termined. His accurate eye had at once decided that 

the narrow, slippery log was not safe for unaccas- 

tomed teet. In such a crisis he saw but one course 

to pursue. Catching her suddenly in his arms, he 

crovsed quickly, carrying her as if she had been a 
child, and not setting her down until they were out 
of sight of the bruok. 

Nina’s amazement at first prevented her indigna- 
tion from finding words. As ill-luck would have it, 

a part of the scene was witnessed by Graham Gor- 
don, who had stopped for a flower that Miss Harvey 
wanted. He surveyed the pair with rather an‘ odd 
look. 

**Highly picturesque,” said he, “both in pose and 
expression. Nina, you remember Agnes’s latest ta- 
vorite, the Viking and his dark-eyed captive? You 
two might have served as models.” 

Douglas Keith’s blue eyes met the keen glance 
with an utter unconsciousness. But Nina under- 
stood the allusion and her color flamed instantly. 

*“* Mr. Keith,” she cried, passionately, as soon as 
they were left alone, “ what right have you to take 
such liberties? This is the second time—” 

“The right of strength, I suppose,” he answered, 
with an indifference of manner contrasted by the 
smouldering glow indis eyes. 

* Then it was rude, and—and unmanly!” she cried, 
her anger rising. 

‘* That depends on the man;’ he said, with a hard 
laugh. ‘ Rude it was, perhaps, but I told you what 
to expect of me. I never claimed to be a gentle- 
man.” 

They walked on in silence until they rejoined the 
others. During the remainder of the day, scarcely a 
word passed between them, although Nina was appa- 
rently in the wildest spirits, keepiag up a running 
tire of badinage with Grabam Gordon. Mr. Keith, 
except when Agnes talked to him, was very quiet, 
but perbaps not unusually so: he was never particu- 
larly ready in general conversation. 

But Nina Lansiug’s anger was seldom of long du- 
ration. A few hours sufficed to make her thoroughly 
repentant, and that same evening, seeing Douylas 
Keith alone on the piazza, she went up to him. 

‘Mr. Keith,” she said, *‘ I’ve come to make you 
the amende honorable ” 

He looked straight in her face, while he answered, 
in that cold tone which could be so disconcerting, 
“English is the only language [I understand, Miss 
Lansing.” 

This was not an encouraging commencement. 
Nina bit her lip at her oversight, and her color deep- 
ened, but she was not to be turned from her purpose. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said. ‘ Well, then, I 
want to tell you that I think I behaved very child- 
ishly to-day, and you were pertectly in the right. Is 
that sufficient?” 

** Tt certainly is more than I ever thought of ask- 
ing,” he said, turning his eyes from her toward the 
distant blue mountain line. 

There was something so peculiarly exasperating in 
his tone that Nina felt quite disposed to childish be- 
haviour again. 

“You are the hardest person to satisfy!” she ex- 
claimed. 

** Then why waste your efforts on me?” he said. 

Nina clapped her hands. 

‘That is downright ungracious!” she replied. “I 
must try if music will not charm away the evil 
spirit.” 

So saying, she brought her guitar, and sitting on 
the step at his feet began softly to sing snatches of 
her sweetest songs. But somehow none of her fa- 
vorite chausons and serenades seemed to suit the 
spirit of tne night. Unconsciously her voice wan- 
dered into one of those homely yet touching Scotch 
airs, where every simple note is full-fraught with a 
burden of feeling. At the end, looking up into his 
face, she’ saw it softened with a change new to her. 
The coldness, the bard strength had dropped out of 
it, leaving only the wistful tenderness that lay under 
the granite of his nature. J 

** You like that?” she said, and, without waiting 
for a reply, went on from song to song, only occa- 
sionally adding to the” sweetness of her voice the 
melancholy vibration of the strings. When she 
paused, there was silence for awhile. 

**T like to sing tosuch a listener,” she said, at last. 
** People who tire one with compliments never seem 


Scotch airs.” 


plied, with a quiet far enough refnoved from apathy. 


been alone, and I suppose I always shall be,” he 
added, simply. , 


“ Your mother?” hesitated Nina, with that inter- 


* She has been dead more than ten years,” he re- 


“ But you have some one, surely?” / 
**No one in the world but myself. I have always 


“Until you marry,” said Nina, with a side glance 
at him.. He did not answer, but looked straight be- 
fore him with an inexplicable expression. ‘ 
Nina bent her eyes thoughttully a few moments, 
then, raising them with a sudden look, half arch, 
half shy, she began the pathetic old song, ‘* Douglas 
tender and true.” 


** 0 to call back the days that are not! 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few,—'* 


Half way through the verse she looked up again. 
He was bending forward, drawn, as it were, out of 
himself, his eyes fixed on her with a strong yearning 
that seemed the very hunger of a starved soul. She 
had never seen anything like it; it bewildered her; 
she faltered and stopped. , 


longer pause than usual, when the latter began ab- 
ruptly: 

“ Mr. Keith, all this is no affair of mine, and of 
course I have not the slightest right to interfere; 
but according to my thinking, you are too gooda 
fellow to go the way of the rest.” 

‘I don’t understand,” replied Mr, Keith, looking 
very straight before him. 

‘*No, I think you do not,” said the other, signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘ But lintend that you shall doso. Miss 
Lansing, as you are perhaps aware, is my cousin, and 
I have known her from infancy. A very charming 
young lady she is, but—a coquette from her very 
cradle. Twisting hearts about is her sport. I know 
the little game well enough to recognize it at any 
stage, having watched its progress with a score whom 
I never took the trouble to warn. And I believe I 
know its end. She will undoubtedly marry Mr. 
Winchester; from motives which are very good, if 
not particalarly sentimental. Her father, for family 
reasons, left her a fortune dependent on the will of 
her guardian. If she-marries with his approval, she 
will have a good deal of money, if without it—nota 
penny. He—not unnaturally, perhaps, from his 
point of view—favors Mr. Winchester, who is some- 
thing very like a millionaire. Now, without pre- 
suming for a moment to inquire into your circum- 
stances, I suppose it will be no impertinence to as- 
sume that you are not a Croesus, any more than my- 
self. Few of us are, you know. And Miss Nina—if 
eighteen years’ intimacy can qualify me to judge— 
is hardly the young lady to choose ‘ Love in a cot- 
tage,’ or in anything less grand than a Fifth Avenue 
palace. But having bored you long enough with the 
subject, it only remains for me to beg pardon for what 
you may, perhaps, consider uncalled-for cflicious- 
ness.” 

Douglas Keith had listened in perfect silence to 
the other’s words, but now, as he threw away the 
end of his cigar, and prepared to go, he too rose. 

* [am very much obliged for your good-will,” he 
said, looking straight in the other's face. “If you 
thought the caution was needed, you were quite 
right to give it. It will be my own fault if I get into 
trouble now,” with a cool laugh. 

“O, 1 am quite well aware that I deserve no 
thanks, and I expected none,” said Gordon, hastily. 
‘*] have only to repeat that I hope you will excuse & 
stranger’s interference in your affairs, even with 
the best intentions. Good-night.” 

And with the cold response sounding in his ears, 
Graham Gordon betook himself to his room, won- 
dering if an uncommon soft-heartedness had made 
him play the fool. 

“ He did not appear much like a victim,” he solilo- 
quized. “1am not sure he is as simple as I thought 
him. And yet, that look—well, the man is an enig- 
ma, with the deuce’s own pride, evidently. At least, 
my mind is relieved. As he said, it is his own fault 
if he goes wrong now.” 

With which consolation he dismissed the unusual 
care, returning to his habitual calm indifference. 

The next morning Preston Winchester reappeared. 
Gordon, who had now a special interest in Douglas 
Keith asa study, watched him closely to see if be 
betrayed any feeling at this unexpected arrival. But 
he watched in vain. Mr. Keith greeted the new- 
comer with that cold ceremony which always marked 
his manner toward him. As for Nina, he neither 
shanned nor sought her, and when, after dinner, 
they all took possession of the piazza, he kept the 
seat he had been occupying, little apart, quiet and 
impassive, hearing the conversation, but taking no 
share in it, except when directly addressed. 

Mr. Winchester, in recounting the freshest society 
gossip, had mentioned an engagement which, at the 





* Yes,” he said, “they bring back old times.” 




















eden interest. Star after star had dawned, 


you, and I’ll leave you to enjoy your cigar in peace.” | mother was Scotch.” 


time of ita announcement, a few months earlier, had 
caused some sensation on account of the disparity 
| between the parties in wealth and position. 
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Just then Graham Gordon and Agnes sauntered 
up. The latter, who was a little behind, did not re- 
mark the scene, but that mutual gaze was nct lost 
on his keen eyes. 

‘*Moonlight and music,” he said, taking up the 
guitar. ‘‘ Wont you give us ‘Buona Notte,’ Nina?” 

Nina complied with his request, but 80 listlessly 
that he took the guitar from her, declaring that the 
song was too sweet to be spoiled. 

After the young ladies had left them, Mr. Kei:h 
and Mr. Gordon remained for some time smoking 
together in comparative silence. There had been a 
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“Tt’s allover now,” said he, 
one expected from the first.” 

« Except Miss Jennings,” put in Graham Gordon, 

rather dryly. 

«“ Then she must be stupidly blind,” rejoined Mr. 

Winchester, with some heat. ‘ What else coud she 

expect? That the bearer of one of the first names in 

the country should deliberately disgrace it by a mes- 

alliance that brings him neither beauty, wealth nor 

family? Absurd! Every one justifies him in break- 
ing clear of this foolish entanglement. Really, there 
was no other course open tohim. A gentleman owes 
a certain duty to society.” 

At this point Miss Harvey turned suddenly. 

“Mr. Keith, I have a curiosity to hear what you 
think on the subject.”” 

At this appeal he turned toward her, looking 
steadily in her eyes while he spoke. 

* Since you ask my opinion, Miss Agnes, I should 
say that in breaking his word a gentleman places 
himself below the level of common men, for his 
standard of honor ought to be high in proportion to 
his position and cultivation. If ‘ gentleman’ doesn’t 
mean that, I don’t know what it does mean.” 

He bad spoken quite sim;ly, without any tone of 
reflection or superiority, yet somehow the party felt 
a sudden sense of littleness. Something there was in 
that straightforward manliness that shamed the 
maxims of society and expediency. After a pause 
Agnes Harvey heid out her hand to him. 

“ Mr. Keith,” she said, ‘‘ let me thank you for the 
expression of my truest sentiments.” 

He took her band without reply, looking down at 
her, a8 he held it, with that frank, sweet smile that 
s metimes brightened his face like sunshine. Then, 
without a word, he walked away. 

Mr. Winchester detested Douglas Keith, and would 
gladly have humiliated him.- But there was some- 
thing in his presence that abashed insolence. So 
now that gentleman only looked after him with a 
sneer. 

“ He must have had so many opportunities of 
learning what constitutes a gentleman!” 

“Certainly not very many of late,” said Graham 
Gordon, quietly. 

The covert sarcasm stung the other. 
angrily: 

“I gay it is preposterous to imagine a fellow like 
that can be any judge of gentlumeu.” 

“I submit that J am no judge.” replied Mr. Gor- 
don, with a placid relish of the othe:’s annoyance; 
“but Mr. Keith strikes me as being one of the most 
thorongh gentlemen I ever met.” 

Preston Winchester appeared to have some special 
cause of irritation with the subject under discussion. 

“No doubt I am in a minority,” he sneered, with a 
savage glance around the circle, ‘‘ but to me he ap- 
pears as rude in manner as he is insipid in appear- 
ance. But perhaps you admire him personally 
also?” 

“IT confess Ido. He reminds me constantly of the 
antique marbles, which, in spite of a total lack of 
coloring, I have yet to. bear accused of insipidity. A 
sculptor would hardly endorse your estimate of Mr. 
Keith’s physical advantages, I fancy. 1 appeal to 
you, Agnes, as the artist of the party. Don't you 
agree with me?” 

“ Perfectly,” she replied; and quiet though her 
tone was, there was something in it that made her 
questioner scrutinize her face as if he tancied himself 
on the eve of another discovery. When at last he 
bent his eyes on the ground, it was with a look of 
troubled surprise that quite changed the easy non- 
chalance of his usual aspect. 

Throughout the whole conversation Nina had been 
singularly quiet. Nout even Preston Winchester’s 
scornful looks and tones, obviously in a great degree 
intended for her benefit, had succeeded in arousing 
the repartee so familiar to her lips. Now, the con- 
versation finished, she gathered together her fancy 
work and went to her room. ‘ 

The next day, in accordance with previous arrange- 
ment, was to b3 devoted toa sail and picnic. For 
89me reason best known to himself, Preston Win- 
chester refused to go, remaining at home to enjoy 
the pleasant humor into which he appeared to have 
fallen. So the party comprised only the original 
four, Graham Gordon and Miss Harvey in one boat, 
and Mr. Keith and Nina in the other. 

Atter lunch, Miss Harvey occupied herself with 
her sketch-book, but Nina’s inquiring mind was bent 
on & voyage of exploration among the various little 
reets aud islets here and there studding the waters. 
As they put off from their landing-place she laugh- 
ingly declared that when they were ready to go 
home they might not trouble themselves to go back 
for the others. 

The afternoon grew late. Miss Harvey had fin- 
ished her sketch, and began to think about return- 
ing. Mr. Keith and Nina had not reappeared, and 
after waiting awhile, Graham Gordon concluded that 
Nina’s jest had become earnest. If the other boat 
was already on its way home, further delay on their 
part was useless, and they shortly set off. 

Meanwhile Nina, having discovered a ledge strewn 
with some rather curious shells, was not easy until 
she could set foot on it. Fastening the boat, they 
rambled over the rocks, quite forgetful of the lapse 
of time. When Nina-was finally satisfied, Mr. Keith, 
leaving her to examine her collection, went down to 
prepare the boat. It was gone! 

Under some unusual stress of the waves, the fas- 
tenings must have come unloosed, letting the boat 
drift away. How long befure it had happened, he 
could not judge, but doubtless it was while they were 
on the other side of the rock. 


“Just what every 
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He went on, 








He looked around him. There was no sign of life 
visible, nothing but the wild waters leaping and 
crawling almost beneath his feet. Suddonly he re- 
membered that the time was not far from the turn 
of the tide. That the highest point of the ledge was 
below high-water mark he had already obeerved. 

In the midst of the blank horror that seized upon 
him there mingled another feeling, strange at such a 
time. He made his way back to Nina, slowly won- 
dering what he should say to her. é 

“Are you ready?” she began, gathering up her 
treasures. ‘‘ Why, how white you are!” catching 
sight of his face. “ Mr. Keith, what is it?” a quick 
terror possessing her. 

Coming close, he told her briefly, half guiltily, ina 
voice that, considering the man, shook strangely. 
The sudsien shock mastered her. In an irrepressi- 
ble weakness ber head sank on his shoulder. When 
her dizzy brain was clear again, she was conscious of 
strong arms about her, of broken words murmured 
above her, of kisses pressed fast on her face. Even 
in that deathly faintness, the blood sprang back to 
her cheek. 

“Nina, my darling! you are mine now—no one 
can come between us now! We shall die together— 
thank God for that! Are you afraid?—are you 
afraid? My love, I will take all the bitterness for 
both. In my arms you cannot feel it!—” 

Her arms stole round his neck. ‘ Douglas,” she 
whispered. In that moment, did either remember 
the death that was drawing near? 

Time dragged by. A moon somewhat past the full 
cast a sickly light on waters that had crept up, fur- 
ther and further, until they licked at his feet, like a 
wild beast that fawns over the prey it growls to tear. 
Those two sat very still, save that now and then 
Nina would tremble closer to him when a great 
wave leapt higher than usual. He did not speak 
now, but his eyes were fixed on her face with an in- 
tensity that only the bifhdness of death could dim. 

Suddenly, through this dream that seemed already 
to have parted with time, came a vague sound, a 
something like a far-off shout. Douglas Keith start- 
edand listened. It came again and still again, grow- 
ing nearer and more distinct. 

Douglas Keith, in the very pride and strength of 
manhood, did not hold existence cheap, yet not 
many men have feared and hated impending death 
with the bitterness which returning life awoke in his 
heart. His face paled ashily, then grew dark with 
despair. Yet he did not hesitate for a moment. 

** You are saved, Miss Lansing,” he said. ‘* They 
have missed you, and are coming back for you.” 

And, his whole manner changed at once to the old 
distant respect, he unclasped his arms, simply sup- 
porting the bewildered girl, who could scarce sit up- 
right without assistance. So, answering shout for 
shout, he waited for something to come in sight. 

Guided by the sound a boat approached, until it 
was near enough for them to recognize Graham Gor- 
don, its sole occupant. By the time that he reached 
the ledge, spray was flying over its top with a force 
that must svon have swept all beforeit. Another 
quarter hour would have been too late. 

* Keith, are you there?” called out Gordon’s voice, 
sharpened with anxiety. ‘‘Is Nina safe? Thank 
Heaven I am in time!” as he received the poor child, 
almost worn out with exposure and excitement. 

**T fancied you had gone home before us,” he said, 
presently; “* but Agnes after awhile was so anxious 
that I put her ashore at A——, in order to lighten 
the boat, and came back to look for you. By Jove! 
it was aclose thing! You were nearly in paradise, 
as it was,” with a keen glance into the other’s face, 
which was singularly pale, but quite unmoved, as he 
made some quiet reply. Over Nina’s cheek, howev- 
er, as she listened, came a burning blush, which did 
not escape Gordon’s scrutiny. 

‘ Has there been a scene?” he wondered to him- 
self. ‘I am almost sure of it, in spite of the man’s 
sphinx-like face. The whole thing is a mystery.” 
And he bit his lip and frowned over some reflection 
not peculiarly pleasant. 

Leaving their boat at A——, they procured a car- 
riage which touk the whole party home together. At 
X-——, Agnes took possession of her friend and hur- 
ried ber off to rest. So Nina was not alone with Mr. 
Keith again that evening. 

The next day, however, waiting her opportunity, 
she saw him in the orchard, stretched on a bench 
under one of the trees, his head uncovered, and the 
breeze rufiling the short waves of his fair hair. 

With a beating heart she stole over the grass to his 
side. It is hard to say exactly what she anticipated, 
but yesterday’s scene was still fresh enough in her 
memory to wake a thrill. 

At ber approach he started up and gave her his 
seat, refusing to share it, and standing by instead. 
As she looked up in the unmoved face, she half ques- 
tioned if those passionate words and kisses were not 
all a vision. 

“T hope last evening left no bad effects, Miss Lan- 
sing,” he said, with a grave self-possession. 

** None except that I dreamed of it all night,” she 
said, then blushed and added hastily, “‘ Did you?” 

“I believe I did not dream at all,” he said, but did 
not add that neither had he slept. 

She was a trifle piqued. 

“It has not affected you, at any rate—except that 
you are a little pale,” raising her eyes to his face. 
**O Mr. Keith,” she cried, suddenly, clasping her 
hands with a shudder, “was it not all a terrible 
dream? el scarcely know how to thank you.” 

* There is no occasion,” he replied, quietly enough. 
**Your thanks are due to Mr. Gordon alone—I did 





*“You—you took care of me—” she stammered, 
flushing scarlet. e 
He looked down at her silently. 
“Tam sure I owe a great deal to you—” she per- 
sisted. 
** You owe me just so much as this,” he broke out, 
with a sudden fierce impatience that contrasted 
strangely with his previous immovability, ‘‘if I had 
had my way, you would have died there—you and I 
together,” 
She shrank before the very passion she had sought 
to arouse. . 
**I almost fancied you had forgotten—” she fal- 
tered. 
** No, Miss Lansing, I have not forgotten,” he an- 
swered, bitterly. ‘I never shall. There is not a 
look or touch of yours that I do not remember, from 
the first time I took you in my arms to last night, 
when—” 
He stopped and turned his face away. When he 
continued it was with a sort of scornful hardness. 
“You need not be afraid that I am going to pre- 
sume. I have had my warning—if it was needed— 
and I shall keep it in mind.” 
“TI don’t understand what you mean by ‘ your 
warning,’ ’’ she said, looking down, “or by ‘ presum- 
ing,’ either. Last night—” she stopped, her face in 
a flame. : 
“Last night we were equal,” he said. ‘ Death 
was so Close it swept away social distinctions, and left 
only love's reality. To-day, the world takes you out 
of my arms—above my reach forever. I shall never 
dispute its authority. If you had been poor—poorer 
even than I am—I would not have given up my 
claim to any man. Miss Lansing, by-and-by, when 
you smile over the recollections of this time, it may 
amuse yqu to’ think how I worked for the wife and 
home I shall never have now. Then I came here 
and saw you—and knew that all those years of labor 
were 80 much wasted time. You see, to a common 
man like me, marriage does not mean money or po- 
sition, or anything but just love,—and the best part 
of life, 1 think. Well, at least it’s lucky no man lasts 
forever. Gentleman or not, we all fare much alike 
in the end, I suppose.” 
“But, Mr. Keith,” said Nina, with a softness con- 
trasted with the bitter defiance of his tone, ** lam 
poor—far poorer than you, for I have nothing really 
my own in the world.” 
‘It rests with a word from you, I know that.” 
* You do know how I am placed,” said Nina, 
somewhat surprised. ‘ But the word will never be 
spoken. I am going to prove that to you. Yesterday 
morning I—I refused Mr. Winchester.” 
He turned and looked straight in her face. 
* You refused him—why, Miss Lansing?” 
She raised her dark eyes, melted to a beseeching 
tenderness that shook his self-command. 
‘* Miss Lansing,” he said, ‘I am only # poor man. 
I could offer very little to a girl brought up to look 
‘for money and position. Oaly I could give her love 
enough, if sbe cared for that.” 
“Jf she cared!’ repeated Nina, in a voice that was 
steadier than his. ‘‘ Mr. Keith, all my life I have, as 
you say, looked for money and position, because at 
least they were something real. Love was only a 
name to me, but now that I have found it I want to 
keep it always for my own.” 
* You would tire of it, 1am afraid,” he said, his 
eyes turned resolutely from her radiant face. ‘It 
would not prove a fair exchauge for the wealth you 
would lose by it.” 
** But the wealth I have already forfeited by yester- 
day’s refusal. Is it any fairer that I should have 
nothing at all?” 
*‘ Nina,” he said, passionately, “do you know what 
you are doing? Are you ready to give yourself up 
to a love that will sweep you away from everything 
else? Are you sure that when it is too late you will 
not regret the life you might have had? Be care- 
ful!” 
She touched his hand witha shy, swift motion, 
hardly more caressing than her tone: 


***All men beside seem to me like shadows, 
I love you, Douglas—’ *’ 


Some minutes later, Agnes Harvey, passing out of 
the doorway, saw the two standing together under 
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THERE are certain public characters whose lives 
were contemporaneous with our own, whose genius, 
characteristics and personal appearance were tamil- - 
jar to us from childhood, whose praise we have 
swelled, in whose growing fame we have rejoiced, 
and who have so impressed themselves upon, and 
become so endeared to us, that th ugh they have 
been dead for many years, when we review our own 
life, we find them inseparable. features of the land- 
scape,—prominent, vivid, cherisbed,—as if they were 
a part of our very existence, and we were identitied 
with them forever. Of such a memorable class was 
that beautiful and gifted woman, Mas Grorer H. 
BARRETT, who died in this City tiiteen years ago. 
Probably there are but few now alive of the old 
residents of Boston, to remember her first appear- 
ance at the Boston Theatre, corner of Federal and 
Franklin Streets, in 1818; buat those of them who 
still tread the stage of life, and witnessed those 
triumphs of her early youth, can never forget, and 
will always recall, the bright idol of their youth, 
who then and thenceforth, for more than thirty 
years, shed such peculiar radiance upon the history 
of the drama in this city. 

Let as part the curtains of time and the tomb, and 
look upon her face, and hear her voice once mure. 
Rise, incarnation of genius, grace and loveliness! for 
awhile be no longer dead. Fill and illamine the 
blankness of @bsence with your finger, as of yore, 
and thrill, cheer and sadden us with the contempla- 
tion of your history. 

Jane Henry was a child of the ocean, having been 
born of Irish parentage, during the passage from 
Dablio to Boston, in the year 1800. At the hour of 
her birth a storm raged, and those who are inclined 
to be superstitious might consider that circumstance 
ominous of a tempestuous lite—that it prefigured the 
troublous destiny which awaited her; but as the 
ship proudly weathered the ruffled pathway and the 
hostile gales, so did she in after days surmount the 
misfortunes which assailed her, and which might 
have rendered another an outcast, and consigned 
her to an early grave—living and striving heroically 
as she did, winning continually fresh garlands of 
public honor for her brow, and only dying when she 
had made her fame perpetual. 

She was first married at the early age cf sixteen — 
scarce more than a child—to an actor, in this city, by 
the name of Drummond. Two daughters were the 
offspring of this union, and at the time of her de- 
cease they were both still living and married. Two 
years after her marriage, she having become, by 
familiarity with the theatre, of which her husband 
was a member, what is called ‘‘ stage-struck,” and 
having studied for the stage, she made her first ap- 
pearance at the old Boston Theatre, in Federal Street. 
She charmed the refined critics of that day at once; 
and continuing at the theatre, she rapidly became a 
general favorite, and was especially celebrated for her 
impersonations in high comedy. - 

It was evident at the outset that she was born to 
be an actress of the first class, and her audieuces 
were never tired of alluding to her full, clear, musi- 
cal and sympathetic voice, the symmetry of hor 
brow, features, bust, waist, head and arm—the last 
of proverbial beauty—the consummate grace of her 
gestures and gait, her exquisite taste in dress, and, 
not least, her perfect reading and varying, expressive 
intonations. Divorced from Mr. Drummond, alter a 
few years of married life, she still continued vpon 
the stage, and was no less a welcome favorite in fash- 
ionable private circles than upon the boards which 
gave her an honorable livelihood. 

At this period of her life, among her many personal 
friends and admirers was the State Attorney, Hon, 
Andrew Dunlap, a@ young gentleman of genius and 
distinguished legal attainments. The love of this 
brilliant pair was deep, sincere, mutual; but family 
pride opposed their marrying, and tradition has it 
that the premature death of Mr. Dunlap was super- 
induced by the hostility which he had not the moral 





the orchard boughs. There was nothing in their 


once divined it. Asharp pang for an instant stabbed 
through her heart; then she looked down the path 
where Graham Gordon stood waiting, her sketch- 
book in his hand. ‘It is better so, perhaps,” she 
said to herself; “‘we are suited to each other—and he 
needs me.” And witha smile onher face that couli 
baffle even penetration keen as his, she turned quiet- 
ly away, and left the lovers to their paradise. 





RUSSIAN WEAKNESS. 


The besetting sins of a Kussian are drunkenness 
and thieving. A working mgn or mechanic generally 
spends the greatest part of his earnings in brandy— 
on Sundays and holidays he ought to be drunk: on 
week days he endeavors to be 80. Notwithstanding 
this excessive imdulgence of ardent spirits, in no 
country in the world do people attain such age as in 
Russia. We see by the official returns, that in the 
year 1846, three hundred and three persons died in 
that country having attained the age of from 103 to 110 
years, and one had died in his 117th year. A vender 
of fruits and vegetables made his daily rounds through 


ing, and playing the gallant with the village girls. 





nothing.” 


He was never known to be sober in his 102 years’ life. 


attitude to betray the truth, yet some instinct at 


the villages near town, singing his merry ditty, jok- . 


courage to brave, and which placed a barrier between 
him and the consummation of his love. He died, it 
| was generally believed, of disappointed affection, and 
the lite of the heroine of this memorial was a second 
time embittered. A poet of this city afterwards 
alluded to the circumstance in the following lau- 
guage: 


* Unhappy genius! Fame could not repair 
The wrong pride did thee. From thy heart's despair 
O'er blighted love, when he, the honored, died, 
Who sought thee vainly, his fortidden bride, 
From out thy desolation all grief grew 
Which o'er thy future life a shadow threw, 
Dimmed the rich plumage of thy pure renown, 
And strove forevermore to keep thee down: 
But the strong eagle suared with broken wing, 
The bleeding bird, though wandering, still could sing, 
And though the vo'ce was sad, and lower the flight, 
We owned the melody. adinired the might. 
Let them who bear the ruined hopes of years 
Attest how hard her lot and give their tears!"’ 





lap—a loss to the country, but a far greater one 
to herself—she was united in marriage to tlie well- 
known comedian, George H. Barrett—‘ Gentleman 
George,” as he wa; familiarly called in the protes- 
sion—and by him she had one daughter, Georgianna, 
married and now living, we believe. 


Some years after the death of the lamented Dan- 
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Mr. Barrett was one of the best light comedians og 
the American stage. His impersonations were al- 
ways chaste and elegant, and eparkled with a vivac- 
ity peculiar to himself. Both he and his still more 
gifted wife were for years attached to the Tremont 
Theatre, in its most flourishing days. They were 
favorites among the favorite, in that galaxy of talent 
which at once enlightened and was enlightened by 
Boston dramatic taste of the old school, so that to 
sustain the ordeal of its criticism was, in those days, 
a sufficient passport to success elsewhere. 

Bat Mr. Barrett was a man of the world. Com- 
pared with his wife, his mind and heart were but 
hollow and superficial. Their dispositions were in- 
compatible. Perhaps the lingering love she bore to 
Mr. Dunlap contributed something tu their domestic 
infelicity; but certain it is that she conceived her- 
self, and doubtless with much truth, married to a 

.gay Lothario of a man, whose neglect of her was but 
the sign of his profuse attentions elsewhere. To an 
acquaintance of the writer, she once spoke of this, 
and of the grief and mortification she one day ex- 
perienced, when sitting at a window where she was 
boarding, at the corner of School and Tremout 
streets, she saw her husband ride rapidly by, with a 
woman of doubtful repute by Iris side. One can 
easily imagine what the effect must have been upon 
a lady of deep feelings and cultivated mind like her. 
Unhappily, to drown those thoughts, she drank. He 
forbade it; and it is related that, on one occasion, 
stung by his conduct, and in detault of other stimu- 
lus at hand, he detected her in the act of swallowing 
the contents of a cologne bottle. He seized it and 
poured it into a wash-basin; and in the frenzy of the 
moment, she grasped the basin, and drank all that 
it contained. 

It was not long after when a legal separation took 
place, and under the circumstances, it was probably 
the best thing for them both. If the living and the 
dead should not be bound together, it is equally fear- 
ful to contemplate the reluctant union between the 
living and the hostile. Such martyrdom is inhuman, 
unnatural, and law should never be found wanting 
to sunder the diabolic tie. 

Mrs. Barrett maintained the sympathy and respect 
of all who knew her, and from the crucible of her 
aftlictions the gold of her genius seemed to emerge 
brighter than ever, and with less alloy. As the blest 
boon of d tic happi was destined to be be- 
yond reach, her home on the stage now monopolized 
her attention; and sometimes as the leading ac ress, 
and oftener as a star, the audience of the Federal 
Street, ‘I'remont, National, Musenm and Howard 
did for many years bow to the influence of her per- 
sonal charms, and acknowledge the sovereignty ot 
her dramatic intellect. In 1849, she made a profes- 
sional tour of Great Britain, returning, after a year 
of success, and resuming her career, first in New 
York, and finally in this city. Her last appearances 
were at the Howard Athenzum, under the manage- 
ment of Wyzeman Marshall, sickness preventing 
the completion of the engagement. 

Aiter a brief illness she expired of general debil- 
ity, without pain, at the residence of her faithful 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Bigelow, in Beach street, in 
December, 1853, at the age of fifty-three. 

Kindred geniuses ever confessed her their equal, 
and never mentioned her name without sympathy 
and respect; and the love of professionals less gifted 
was also uniformly hers. Her charitable kiudnesses 
to the poor and destitute were worthy of her heaven- 
inspired soul, and her benevolence was thus alluded 
to, not long after her decease, in a monody intended 
to have been recited for a funereal benetit—which, 
however, did not take place: 


* Hearts would be human, did all virtues cease, 
Crushed with the shrine of dear domestic peace; 
Yet her good heart, as noble as her mind, 

Was ever generous, charitable, kind. 
None knew and loved her more than Friendlessness; 
The face that others praised, the poor would bless, 
In dreariest home as in the gaudiest hall, 

*Iler voice was ever low and musical— 
An excellent thing in Woman!'"’ 





We remember her, almost as if it were but yester- 
day, some thirty-five years ago, when we first saw 
her, at the Tremont Theatre, as Myrtillo, in the 
drama of the Broken Sword, or the Dumb Boy of 
Portici. Her cry, where the dumb boy, recognizing 
his father’s murderer, and intent on his conviction, 
suddenly regains his speech, and exclaims, ‘‘ The 
murderer of my father!” electrified the whole house; 
and it was not more the intensity of feeling she con- 
veyed, than the peculiarly mournful music of her 
rare, rich tones, which made the outburst memo- 
rable through after years. We can fancy we hear 
the cry still ringing in our ears, still enchanted with 
her statuesque attitude, and the almost unrivalled 
beauty of her face. In leading parts, in all the 
standard comedies and domestic dramas of the start- 
ling sort, such as Lady Teazle, Mrs. Oakley, Marga- 
ret Elmore, Rachel Heywood, Rosalie, Rosalind, 
Beatrice, etc., though we have seen scores of accom- 
plished actresses, we have never seen her superior, 
very rarely, if ever, her equal. 

Though ever modestly avoiding any allusion to her 
own abilities, she was generously appreciative of 
others; and though her lifelong career was plenti- 
fully strewn with the flowers. of homage, she re- 
tained to the last her sensitiveness to praise, and did 
not affect to be regardless of it. 

One morning in October, 1852, at rehearsal at the 
National Theatre, where she was supporting the elder 
Wallack, she showed to us a sonnet, in praise of one 
of her performances, and thrown to her in a bouquet, 





= the preceding night. It was well written, and 





the praise was just. We advised its publication. 
She hesitated as to its propriety, but expressed her 
gratitude to the unknown author with as much un- 
disguised warmth, as if such tributes were new to 
her, and finally consented; and on the following day 
it appeared in the columns of the Atlas, then under 
the auspices of Colonel Schouler. By this means the 
author was made aware that his courtesy was hon- 
ored by its fair recipient, instead of being laughed at 
and then consigned to a waste-basket. + 

It was during this engagement that Daniel Web- 
eter died at Marshfield. Faneral ceremonies were 
observed in Boston a week afterward. On the even- 
ing of that day, a monody in commemoration of the 
event was to be spoken at the National. It was 
lengthy, containing over a hundred lines. Mrs. Bar- 
rett was called upon at her then residence, opposite 
the Revere, and requested to undertake the task; 
and though she was performing every night, and had 
but three days’ notice, she assented, and committed 
it so perfectly to memory that her delivery was true 
to every syllable of the text, and it was the senti- 
ment of a crowded audience, that she bad never ac- 
quitted herself more beautifully than on that occa- 
sion. This circumstance shows that her mental 
faculties were unimpaired at that short period before 
her own decease. 

She died in December of the following year. Hun- 
dreds of our citizens visited the residence of Mr. 
Bigelow, on Beach street, on the day of the funeral, 
to take a last look of her who, for so long a period, 
had been the source of so much public pleasure. 
There, in her ornate coffin, garlanded by white flow- 
ers, lay the silent celebrity of the Boston stage. Her 
face *‘ had not yet lost all its origina! brightness,” 
though the sallowness of death was on the lovely 
features and on that remarkable brow, 80 late the 
temple of genius, while the old expression of mel- 
ancholy still lingered on the once melodious lips— 
those lips at whose parting thousands had often been 
hushed, that their hearts might throb with the 
wilder delight at her utterances. Many a manly eye 
was woist at that sad spectacle, and never was the 
funeral of a public personage marked with more “ of 
sorrow unfeigned and humiliation meek.” 

She was conveyed to Mount Auburn, and buried 
in the Dramatic Lot, whose inscription from Cymbe- 
line, said to have been suggested by that excellent 
lady, Mrs. Gen, Tyler, attests the affection which 
still embalms her memory. It begins thus: 

“— With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts and | live here, Fidele, 
I'll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose, nor 
The azure hare-bell ""— 

We cannot better close this heartfelt memorial of 
one of our idols of the past, than by giving the con- 
clusion of the funeral ode intended to have beeu 
recited at the monument benefit, which at one time 
was proposed in her honor: 

“— But a year, 

And over WEBSTEK'Ss death, while standing here, 

She waved the torch of tributary gloom, 

And called your votive sorrow te his tomb— 

And now the mourner is the mourned. She sleeps, 

Where Art with Nature friendly vigil keeps, 

O’er many of the lovely, loved and lost, 

None lovelier than she. Her spirit crost 

The sea of death, calm as e’er angel trod, 

In hope and gentleness, that path to God. 

There on his bosom, gifted BARRETT! rest 

Thy mortal beauties in Mount Auburn's breast. 

The Stage, thy home, shall shicldthee. Yon fair scene 

Shall frame thy relics with its fadeless green, 

While watched by thy true type, the evening star, 

Thy name in marble speaks to ages far!"* 





THE MISSION OF WOMAN. 


It is a striking fact, that both the visions of angele, 
both the first annunciations of the resurrection, and 
both the first appearances of Christ, were made to 
women. Why was this? It seems strange that the 
first tidings of the resurrection from human lips 
should have been, not trom the lips of apostles, who 
were to be the authorized heralds of this fact, but 
from the women who were to be forbidden to speak 
inthe church. It seems, at first sight, a singular 
exception to the divinely ordained plan for preaching 
the glad tidings of finished redemption. Yet a little 
reflection will show that it is not exceptional, but the 
very order of arrangement that is repeated in every 
generation of the world. The fact is the same that 
exists in the case of a vast majority of Christians 
ever since. We tirst hear the story of the cross, the 
sepulchre and the throne, not from the lips of a man 
who stands as an ambassador for Christ, but from the 
lips of a woman—a pious mother, sister or nurse— 
who pours into our infantile hearts this wonderful 
tale of love and mercy. Some, it is true, are left to 
an early orphanage, and some to a godless parentage ; 
but even of these the general fact is true, that the 
first knowledge of Jesus is learned, not from the lips 
of men, but from the lips of women. 





USELESS STRETCHING. 


On a recent occasion, one of our friends was com- 
ing down from Albany, and it appeared—as Inck 
would have it—there sat a man with remarkable 
long legs, which he was not very particular about 
digging into his friend’s knees. On the arrival of 
the coach at Sing Sing, the long-legged man ob- 
sorved to his neighbor, ‘‘1 shall get out here and 
stretch my legs a bit, as we wait ten minutes.” 
‘*For goodness sake, sir, don’t do that!” said our 
friend, “‘ for Ll am quite sure that they are too long 
by half already.” 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE DREADED STEPMOTHER. 


BY MRS.- CAROLINE A. SOULE. 

* 

THERE was a children’s party at Mr. Stanley’s. 
They had spent the long, sunny afternoon in the 
cool parlor, but having taken tea were now grouped 
on the cool piazza. The blinds of the library win- 
dows which opened upon it were closed, but the 


sashes were raised, and the merry, musical tones of | 


the young voices flitted through and stole upon the 
ear of its occupant, a fine, noble-looking man, in the 
prime of life, like gashes of bird-music, or the sing- 
ing of summer winds over beds of roses. 

But suddenly the smile that had illamined bis 
face passed off, and an anxious, care-worn look wrin- 
kled his brows and saddened his eyes. A sentence 
from the lips of bis oldest child, a girl of fourteen, 
had caused the change. Until that, spoken in a 
loud, emphatic voice, had arrested his attention, he 
had paid no regard to the words of the group, but 
only allowed his heart to be lulled of its cares by 
their sweet tones. 

* I should just like tosee my father bring a step- 
mother into the bouse,” exclaimed Mary Stanley, 
vehemently stamping her little foot as she spoke. 
* Yes, I should like to see him do such a thing. I 
would soon let him know that [ was not to be domi- 
neered over, though the tyrant were his own wife. 
A stepmother,” continued she, with increased pus- 
sion, ‘* I never could endure the word.” 

‘* Nor I,” said her brother, a lad of eleven. ‘I'd 
like to see one coming across our front doorstep and 
making herself mistress here—putting little Willie 
to bed in the dark, and making him lie there and 
cry—giving him nothing but bread and milk for his 
supper—dragging me outypf bed when I’ve got nice 
and warm, and making me fly around in the cold to 
hang up my clothes and set my shoes on a line— 
sending me out doors to scrape my feet every time I 
forgot to do it, and telling me ‘study before play, 
my son,’ and he drew up his mouth into so whimsi- 
cal a shape the young group shouted with mirth. 

**{ defy anybody, stepmother or own mother, to 
make anything of you but a hair-brained scamp,” 
said his sister, half in fun, half in earnest. She was 
silent a moment, and when she again spoke her 
voice was intensely mournful. 

**T could never endure to see another woman tak- 
ing my own mother’s place in my father’s heart and 
his children’s home! O, it would kill me, it would;” 
and she burst into tears, and ran away and hid her- 
self in the summer house. The group dispersed one 
way and another—and when the echo of their steps 
and tones had quite died away, Mr. Stanley left his 
seat and walked rapidly up and down the room. 

He was indeed surely troubled in mind. He had 
lost his wife about three years before. She was one 
of God’s noble women, and he had loved her with 


, the intensity of a tirst passion. And when he stood 


by her side and watched the colour fade from her 
cheek, the light go out from her eye, the dew gather 
upon her brow, the lip grow pallid and cold, the 
pulse slower and weaker—when he listened to her 
low, sad farewell words, and felt for the last time her 
kiss, he thought it would have been bliss to have 
lain down beside her and passed away. For a long 
time, not even the endearments of hia two elder chil- 
dren, nor the wails of the babe, lett motherless ere it 
had known an hour of life, could call him back from 
the grave of her he loved so well. 

Faith finally lifted up his soul—bore it from earth 
to heaven, and he became resigned that his wite had 
gone, because he felt that she had not lost in the ex- 
change of worlds, but gained in an infinite degree. 
But even then, when he had come to feel that he 
would not call her back even though he could, it 
was a long while ere he could resign himself to stay 
away from her—to live alone. It may be, it is bliss 
to feel that our dear departed ones are dwelling with 
the angels, but it is agony to know that we cannot 
be with them—that earth must be our home while 
theirs is heaven. 

Time, next to religion, God’s gentlest, kindest 
minister, and a sense of duty to the children his 
wife. had borne him, after a while recalled Mr. Stan- 
ley to his usual active habits, and he again mingled 
in the scenes of life—and finding that he must live, 
resolved to live as worthily and happily as was 
possible. 

But then he realized more intensely than ever the 
saddened character of his bereavement. While 
planged in the first bitterness of grief he had not 
thought or cared how matters were managed in his 
home; he had entrusted everything to his domestics 
without caring how or what they did. Heawakened 
to find everything changed—disorder where had 
reigned order, extravagance turning economy out of 
doors, children growing up like weeds instead of be- 
ing trained like flowers; in short, his house exhibit- 
ing that state of affairs which a widower’s ever does 
when at the mercy of those who work for money and 
not love. 

He tried to remedy things by taking upon himself 
@ general supervision of the household—but what 
does a man who has been blessed with a practical, 
perfect housekeeper for a wife, know of the details 
of living? He has seen the results, he knows what 
he ought to expect, but how to bring about those ex- 
pectations is beyond his capacity. His business, too, 
was of such acharacter as to demand’ most of his 
time, and he soon fuund that he could not attend to 
both home and office. 


He took the usual step—he advertised. ‘* Middle- 








aged, respectable widow women” seem to be very 
plenty, but when you add the other qualification, 
“ capable of taking the entire management of a gen- 
tleman’s household,” you find them tew and far be- 
tween. A number applied to Mr. Stanley, anda one 
after another were engaged and dismissed, Once. 
indeed, he did find a dear, clever soul who, as far a 
housekeeping went, retrieved his loss—but there 
came one along who, arguing that if a woman will 
keep house so admirably when only hired, she wil] 
do better still when loved, carried her off in triamph 
to a snug little home of his own, and poor Mr. Stan- 
ley was left to advertise again. 

But even while she stayed he felt that his home 
was not the home it used to be. There was stil! that 
“‘ vacant chair,”—the smile, the kiss, the love-tones 
all were missing. There was no kindred spirit to ask 
his sympathies and to give in return such gentle, 
soothing ones; he lacked companionship, and lack- 
ing that was lonely, and could not be content. 

Yet two years smiled, rained and snowed upon the 
grave of his buried love ere he thought seriously of 
taking to his heart another. The thought at first 
seemed blasphemy toa holy memory. He put it be- 
hind him as one would a device of Satan. And it was 
only after be had passed through a travail worse 
than a mother ever knew, that he could contem- 
plate it calmly, that he could learn to cherish it. 
But he came in time to feel that he could be faithful 
to the dead and yet give affection to the living. He 
came to realize that these human hearts of ours have 
so much of the divinity about them that the more we 
give them to love the more are they capable of loy- 
ing; that there can exist at the same moment in 
them beantiful memories and beautiful hopes. 

Other considerations than those of his own loneli- 
ness conduced to bring about in Mr. Stanley’s mind 
the resolve to enter the holiest of earth’s covenants, 
His children needed a mother. His daughter was 
just now blossoming into womanhood, the most criti- 
cal period of a young girl’s existence; his oldest son 
was at that turbulent time of life when a woman’s 
voice is far more effectual to cool and calm than is 
any other; and Willie was pining away in his nurs- 
ery, dying by inches for want of a mother’s love and 
care. 

Yet even after the widowed father had resolved to 
marry, had come to feel that he had a right to, that 
it was his duty so to do, he hesitated. There would 
come times when, in spite of reason, the act would 
seem like giving up the dear departed—when the 
thought of clasping another to his heart was a suffo- 
cating agony. Ife could not fix his eye on the pres- 
ent nor the future—it would turn and look back. 
Even when his resolution was the firmest, a trifle 
would turn the current of his thoughts. A casual, 
glance at the pictured face that hung above his fire- 
place, the sight of a pressed flower in one of his wife’s 
favorite volumes, or mayhap even a pencilled pas- 
sage, things slight as these would overturn all that 
hope and judgment had whispered to him, and he 
would again give himself up to a lonely memory. 

A year passed on and came and left his mind in 
the same unquiet state. But then a change passed 
over him and he again resolved to be a husband—to 
bring to his children a second mother. This thought 
was present when the words of Mary stole upon his 
ear and awakened a new and keen anxiety. 

* It would never do, never,” said he, emphatically, 
‘to bring a wife into my home, while my children 
cherish the prejudice they Go. Alas! it seemed to 
me I had thought of everything, but here is a new 
and unlooked-for trouble. What shall I do? Where 
lies my duty? O, hadst thou not left me how much 
had this poor heart been spared. Would I could end 
it all and rest beside thee!” 

One evening, about three months after this, Mr. 
Stanley called his children into the library where he 
sat directing and sealing letters. When the last was 
folded and finished, he pushed them aside, and 
wheeling his chair from the table bade them come 
and take their seats; which meant that Mary should 
nestle on his knees, and Eddie ona cushion at his 
feet. 

He did not speak for some minutes, and when at 
last he broke the silence, it was with a husky voice. 
“T am going a journey next week, my children.” 

‘‘Where—how far, father?” was the eager in- 
terruption. 

“To the far West—and I shall be absent at least 
three months, and perhaps six.” 

“ So long, so very long—what will become of us? 
take us with you, father, do. Don’t leave us here 
all alone.” And they both wept. 

“1 cannot take you, my children. The business 
that calls me is of such a nature it would be impos- 
sible fur you to accompany me. But I am not going 
to leave you alone. I have engaged—” 

‘Another housekeeper?” exclaimed both, with & 
passionateness that told how unpleasant would be 
the tidings. 

“No, my children, but a governess.” 

“ Worse and worse, father,” said Mary. “1 had 
rather be buried at once than be under the rule of & 
governess.” 

“The lady I have engaged,” continued the father, 
very cally, “is no ordinary woman. She is a dis- 
tant relative of your mother—and nothing but the 
love she cherished towards her bas induced her to 
respond in the affirmative to my urgent solicitations, 
and become your governess during my absence. You 
will find her beautiful in person, amiable in disposi- 
tion, dignified in manners, highly cultivated in mind 
—and I feel assured that you will soon learn to love 
her, and that you will be very happy ae Lam gone. 
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“ Unfortunately,” continued he, as neither spoke, 
“she cannot come until the day after my departure. 
So I leave her welcome to you and E:idie, unless Wil- 
lie should wish to crow one. Being quite wealthy, 
and always having moved in the highest circles, she 
will expect to be received in rather a different way 
than would an obscure, humble woman, laboring 
for her bread. I trust you willsee to it, Mary and 
Eddie, and spare no effurts to give her a suitabl 


left—but when they saw how gently yet firmly she 
managed that evening with her young charges, they 
half determined they would stay yet awhile and see 
how matters went. But when she entered the kitch- 
en and in so quiet and lady-like way asked them how 
they got along since Mr. Stanley left, and if they 
were not tired with so much cleaning and dusting, 
she won their hearts completely. After tarrying a 





welcome.” e 

Aud then the father dropped the subject. But he 
had managed it well. True, the idea of havinga 
governess in the house, of being compelled to sub- 
mit to any rules or restraints, though never so rea- 
sonable, was very irksome to both thechildren. But 
then she was @ lady, and a blood relative of their 
mother, and pride and affection constrained them 
both to agree to receive her in the most polite man- 
ner possible. 

Mary was pretty good at giving orders, and she 
issued so many about this time that the poor cook 
and housemaid were, almost distracted. The best 
chamber was to be put in order, the parlors 
cleaned, the dining-room carpet taken up,.the nurs- 
ery thoroughly renovated—in short, 80 much was to 
be well done that everything was only half done. In- 
stead of finding all in perfect order, the new gov- 
erness, on her arrival, found all in sad disorder. 
Po r Mary and Eddie, finding their first real efforts 
at housekeeping promised to turn out so badly, 
agreed they would put the best face possible on the 
matter, and give her so warm a welcome that she 
would not have a chance to notice the confusion of 
the house. So instead of skulking off into some 
dark chamber, as they had always done when a new 
housekeeper was expected, leaving her to introduce 
herself, they led little Willie down the garden path, 
and all three stood beside the opened gate, with 
smiling faces, when the coach drew up—and, Eddie 
hastened to assist her, with boyish gallantry, to de- 
scend the steps, 

It was a fair, sweet face which met their gaze as 
the traveller drew aside ber veil, and very musical 
was her voice as she said: . 

“ Have you waited long, little cousins? I hope 
you are not as tired as I am.” 

‘Then she pushed back the curls from Mary’s brow, 
and pressing a kiss upon it said, half to herself and 
half to them, ‘‘ the same dark eyes—I should have 
known them anywhere.”’ 

Then she turned and shook hands with the broth- 
er, and thanked him so gracefully for his courtesy, 
thar-he felt himself almost aman. But when little, 
pale-faced, puny Willie was caught in her embrace, 
her heart seemed to overflow with love and pity. 

* Do not let us go into the house yet,” said she, 
as the children were showing her thither. “It is 
such a pleasant golden afternoon, and I am sv weary 
with being shut up in that dusty coach, that I should 
like dearly to sit awhile out here.” 

So they led her to the summer house, and plucked 
rich clusters of purple grapes for her, and gathered 
the most beautifal of their autumnal flowers, and 
E:ldie declaimed his last learned poem, and Mary 
sang her latest song, and Willie chattered bis sweet- 
est lingo. In short, they all exerted themselves to 
make her feel that she was welcome, and so well did 
they succeed, that not until the gathering of golden 
clouds in the west did she propose withdrawing to 
the house. 

That night Willie went to sleep in her arms, and 
was tucked up in his little crib as the poor mother- 
child had never been before. And what a happy 
evening had they in the parlor. Cousin Frances 
touched the keys of the piano with a grace and deli- 
cacy that charmed Mary, and made her long for 
morning that she might become her pupil. And 
then how sweetly did she sing to them. As they 
whispered one to the otber, it did seem as though 
their mother’s voice had come back to them. She 
was a charming reader,goo, and when, after having 
given them a healthy excitement by the perusal ot 
some tales from a volume she had brought with her, 
she proposed they should close the evening with a 
chapter from the Testament, they acceded gladly— 
and as both had good voices, were happy to join her 
in a sweet old hywn—and though she did not ask it, 
yet kneeled involuntarily with her as she uttered 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Very pleasant did it seem to Mary to have sucha 
gentle lady go with her to her room instead of the 
chambermaid, who was ever at that hour too tired to 
be good-natured. From very shame she was careful 
not to leave any of her clothes scattered about in an 
untidy way, and did her best to conceal the ragged 
sleeve of her night-gown and the torn lace that flut- 
tered about her cap. How sweet, too, it seemed to 
have some one fold the quilts so snugly about her, 
and then to feel kisses on her lips, and hear a loving 
go0d-night as the door closed on her. 

“ I can’t help loving her,” said she to herself, “‘ she’s 
80 much like mother.” 

Then Eddie’s room was visited. Poor boy! how 
*ashamed he felt when he saw her stoop down here 
and there and gather up his clothes in order. He 
determined she should never be obliged to do it again. 
And when, mother-like, she drew the clothes closer 
about him, kissed him, and said good-night in so 
Sweet a tone, he declared that down in the bottom ot 
his heart something stirred which had not moved 
before since his mother died. 

Ere she retired to her own, half-in-order, chamber 
she visited the servants in their domain. Like the 
children they had resented the idea of having any 
oue but themselves to regulate the household, having 





Bee it pretty well since the last housekeeper 





few ts, she said, “What is your breakfast 
hour? I never like to keep the table waiting.” 

‘And sure, ma’am,” said the cook, “ we have no 
hour at all. It’s no use trying. The childer never 
will be ready, and so we gets it jist as it happens.” 

** Bat would you not prefer a specified time? Would 
it not enable you to get along better with your morn- 
ing work?” 

“Indade, ma’am, and it would. We bees in a 
flurry all day. But it’s no use with trying here. 
There’s no mistress, you know.” 

** Well, in the absence of a better one I’ll be mis- 
tress awhile, then, if it suits the children and your- 
selves,” said the lady, kindly. “And you may get 
breakfast ready to-morrow morning at half-past 
seven, and I’ll see that we are all at the table in 
season ;”’ and she left them. 

* She’s a rale lady, and I’se willing to work under 
sich aone. They has acare for them that’s in the 
kitchen as well as them that’s in the parlor,” ex- 
claimed the cook, asthe door latched on her. And 
the two maids retired, glad enough that some one 
had come to relieve them from that head-work of 
which so few servants are capable. 





About a month after Mr. Stanley’s departure, ina 
letter written to him by Mary, there occurred the 
following paragraphs: 

** You have so often told me, my dear father, not 
to be guided entirely in my estimates of character by 
first impressions, that I have hitherto refrained from 
speaking, except in very.general terms, of our new 
governess. But now that we have been under the 
same roof four weeks and better, I think even you 
will allow that I have had time to judge fairly of her. 

‘Father, she is the dearest, sweetest woman on 
the face of the earth. I don’t believe you could find 
her equalif you tried. I don’t believe she ever had 
but one equal, and that was my dear angel of a 
mother. Why, you wouldn’t know the house, hard- 
ly, ner any of its inmates, we are all so raformed, as 
Bridget says. Everything goes on like clock-work, 
and everything is in plummet and line order, and 
yet she has never given one of us across word. In- 
deed, we, ourselves, have almost forgotten how to be 
cross—and you will well remember, dear father, that 
we all, from myself to Jane the chambermaid, were 
pretty apt to have sulky fits as often, at least, as a 
dozen times aday. But how can a body get cross 
when there’s nothing in the world to make them so? 

“You wouldn’t know Eddie, he has grown so 
mannerly,so gentlemanly. You don’t see him com- 
ing into the parlor now with muddy boots on his 
feet and a battered hat on his head, no, not he! And 
then he is learning so well, too. Why, he says he 
never had a man-teacher who knew half as much as 
Cousin Frances. And he declares every day that if 
all the women were as capable as she is, there wquid 
be no need of those conventions about woman’s 
rights, for every woman would then be so smart that 
no man would ever think of disputing her. right to 
do everything she wanted to. 

**And there’s poor little Willie. O father, what a 
blessing she is to him. I really believe he will yet 
be a healthy boy. We did, to be sure, think at first 
it was very-hard to have him managed so, washed 
trom head to foot in cold water every day—ail his 
candies and pie and cake taken away, and nothing 
but bread and milk for his supper. Jane said it was 
‘the manest kind of cruelty,’ but she and I too 
have changed our minds, for he’s thriving well now. 
Cousin F. has moved his crib into her own room, and 
she puts him to bed herself, and he’s learning, don’t 
you think, father, he’s learning to say his prayers! 
And he does say them so cunning, too. Jane says, 
‘an sure the Father above will be making an angel 
of him afore long, he’s growing so fine and so good, 
too.’ 

** But I think I hear you say I should like to know 
bow Miss Mary flourishes? Father, like a flower in 
sunshine. O dear, when I think how I used to act 
betore she came I could hide my face and almost cry 
my eyes out. But somehow it don’t seem hard to 
study or practise now. And J do think I have learn- 
ed more in the last month than I did in the whole 
twelve before. But ycu must give our dear, sweet 
new goveruess the credit. O, you will come toa very 
happy home when you return. That you may be 
kept from all sickness and accident, and restored to 
us safely, is my daily prayer.” 

From a letter dated two months later, we make the 
following extracts: 

“If we could have foreseen, the morning you left 
us, dear father, that your business would have de- 
tained you five instead of three months, we should 
have gone almost crazy. But as it was, when your 
letter of last week gave us such information, though 
we did bave a good crying spell, we soon became 
quite resigned fo your continued absence. Not that 
we do not want dearly to see you, not that we do not 
love you better than ever, but because we do hate to 
have our happy home broken up again. We have 
tried to persuade Cousin F. to say she will live with 
us always, but we cannot; she says she must léave 
ina fortnight after your return. She said at first 
she must go before you came, but she has consented 
to stay that length of time that we may let you see 
what nice times we’ve had during your absence— 


that you may know for a little while again what it is | 
to have ahappy home. To be sure, I don’t think it , 
will ever again be quite as bad as it used to be, but | 
then no one can manage things like Cousin F, O 
dear, but I have got such a nice plotin my head— 
but I wont tell it for fear I shall mar its completion.”’ 

A fortnight later there occurred the following 
paragraphs in a letter from the same to the same: 

‘Since last I wrote you, dear father, a very dark 
cloud has shadowed the ‘happy family,’ as you 
roguishly term us. Our dear little Willie has been 
so sick, O, for four days the doctor didn’t think he 
could live. He had the measles in almost the worst 
way. I do believe he would have died had anybody 
but Cousin F. taken care of him. The doctor him- 
self says it was nursing more than medicine that 
tured him. O, she was so kind and faithful. His 
own mother could not have been more so. She never 
left him, day nor night, and if we hadn’t loved her 
before with all our hearts, we certainly should now. 
She looks very pale and worn out, but she has still 
the same sweet smil:, and says she needs nothing 
but a little rest. 

** O father, it is the greatest good you ever did us 
getting her to come and live here while you were 
gone. Willie would have died had it not been for 
her—and we, E:ldie and I, would have gone to ruin; 
whereas, now—ut I’ll wait and let you see what we 
are. But the villagers say there never was such 
another woman. Even old Mrs. Mykes, who, you 
know, said once nothing but a straight jacket ever 
would tame either of us, has given up, and owns 
‘that one word of that Miss Frances is more power- 
ful than a whole regiment of birch-rod teachers.’ 

““If we could only persuade her to live with us al- 
ways. Father, I do hope you will appear as well as 
possible when you return, aud see if you cannot affect 
her mind enough to make her alter her decision. I 
do believe you could if you would only try. Wont 
you, now? That’s a good father. We shall all be so 
happy!”” 

Mr. Stanley had been absent five months, and a 
letter indicating the day of his return was daily 
watched for. They sat at tea, one evening, and 
Cousin F. had just remarked that the mail would be 
in soon, when the door-bell rang. ‘‘ That is the post 
boy,” said she and the children in the same breath— 
but instead of jumping from their seats, half upset- 
ting the table, and running pell-mell to the door, as 
they would have done six months before, neither 
stirred, though their countenances betrayed im- 
patience. 

‘*Two letters, ma’am,” said Jane, handing them 
to the lady. One was directed to herself, but she 
merely glanced at the superscription and placed it 
very quietly in her pocket, and handed Mary the 
other. She tore it open with nervous eagerness, gave 
the envelop to Eddie to soothe his disappointment at 
there being none for him, and with a few rapid mo-- 
tions of her eyes despatched the contents. A beauti- 
ful smile dimpled her cheeks as she read the first 
page, and she exclaimed in a joyous tone, ‘‘ He’s com- 
ing—is on the road home now—will be here next Tues- 
day—just a week from to-night. O, I am so glad.” 
But what she saw on the opposite page was more 
than Eddie could guess—such a wild change passed 
over her face. She seemed to nerve berself to know 
all, and read on, though her hands trembled like 
leaves in a whirlwind, and her lips were white, and 
bitten till the marks of her teeth were plain. But 
with the last word she threw it on the floor, stamped 
on it, and then flung herself on @ sofa and burst into 
@ paroxysm of tears. 

Cousin F. and Eddie ran to her and strove to soothe 
her, but not until she had wept till she could only see 
blurred objects were these efforts in the least suc- 

cessful. Then Eddie, still unccnscious of the cause, 
picked up the crumpled letter and strove to ascer- 
tain it. But in less time than Mary had he devoured 
it, and went raging about the room like some half- 
crazy lad. 

** What is the matter?” said Cousin Frances, anx- 
fously. ‘Do tell me, my dear children.” 

‘* Matter enongh,” said E:idie, angrily. 

“ Matter enough,” said Mary, sorrowfully. “O 
dear, O dear, my heart will break! Father—father 
—is—going—to -be—married.” 

“ Is that all?” said she, very gently. ‘‘ You both 
act as though he were going to be hung. Pray, does 
he say he is going to marry an ogress that you take 
on 80?” 

“How can you jest upon such a subject?” said 
Mary—and they were the first bitter words she had 
addressed to her governess. ‘I guess if it was your 
father you wouldn’t feel like laughing.” 

“I don’t think I should. But I'll tell you what I 
would do,” said she, taking the hand of each and 
sitting down between them. “I would make up my 
mind to make the best of it. Your father is not a 
man to have taken such a step carelessly. I doubt 
not his children’s happiness has been Consulted as 
much as his own. Wait till you see her and know 
her,ere you pass judgment on her. It may be she 
will take your hearts captive at tirst sight.” 

**] know I never can abide her,”’ exclaimed Mary, 
passionately. 

“Nor I,” joined in Eddie., “And then our nice 
plan, Mary—” 

*“ Hush!” whispered she, and motioned him to 
forbear. She then continued, ‘“‘There’s just this 
much about it, you have won our hearts completely. 
We can’t and we wont love any woman but you—so 
the very moment our stepmother walks into the 
front door, Eddie and I will walk out of the back 





one, and run eff to you, and we'll take Willie with 
us, and you'll have to keep us.” 


“Well,” said Cousin Frances, very good-naturedly, 
“if you'll promise me not to go till you have given 
her a polite welcome—or, at least, tarried long 
enough to be able to tellme what kind of a face she 
carries—if you really think, when you come to see 
her, that you can’t abide her, why you may run 
away to me, and we’ll be once more the happy 
family.” . , 
Rapidly flew the week, and with the last day of its 
flight Mr. Stanley returned. Then, indeed, there 
was a happy family. In the joy of seeing him again, 
and of seeing him so well, so strong, the children for- 
got for the time entirely the dreaded stepmother, 
who in a month’s time was to be introduced to them. 
The father did seem to be gratified quite as much 
as they had expected by the change in themselves 
and in his household. He praised Cousin Frances 
quite as much as they desired, and owned that noth- 
ing would give him greater pleasure than to have 
her continue in the fumily. He held several! consul- 
tations, both public and private, with her upon the 
subject, but he could not influence her. She would 
go at the specified time. 

Had she been their mother the children could 
hardly have manifested more grief when she left. 
‘* We shall come, we shall and will come, you see if 
we don’t,” were their last passionate exclamations to 
her as the carriage rolled away. 

“ Troubles never come singly,” muttered Mary, to 
her brother, that evening, as they were summoned to 
the library. ‘Now Cousin Frances has gone, we 
shall, I suppose, hear of that awful creature that’s to 
step into her shoes. But my mind’s made up, Ed- 
die. I will not stay here; so father may spare his 
lectures,” she added, excitedly. 

But father, contrary to their expectations, gave 
them no lectures. He simply told them that he 
should leave that day week for the purpose of being 
married—that he and his bride would spend a few 
days in travelling, and then he should bring her 
home. ‘It is a delicate subject,” said he, “and the 
least said the better. I only ask you to give the new 
mother that kindly welcome which yourselves would 
crave were your relative positions changed,” he 
added, calmly. 

The day came for the father’s departure, the week 
glided and the day of his return had dawned. True 
to the promise Mary had given her governess, she 
had seen that everything was in perfect order, and 
that a luxurious supper was waiting. She even 
dressed herself in white, and twined a wreath of 
orange buds in her curls, and she saw that Eddie had 
ona suit of new clothes, and his boots were fault- 
lessly black, and his collar as white, and that little 
Willie was arrayed in the embroidered sack and 
trousers which Cousin Frances had worked for the 
occasion. Yes, she did all she had agreed, but with 
the spirit of martyrdom in her heart. 

The hours passed on and evening came. The grate 
glowed with a generous warmth, for though it was 
spring the weatuer was chilly, and Mary knew there 
is nothing so acceptable to travellers as a cheerful 
fire. The well-trimmed lamps were buruing bright- 
ly, the table was more than neatly, even elegantly, 
laid—all was ready—all but their hearts. Those 
were sad and weary. : 

There is the sound of carriage wheels. Nearer 
they come, they stop, the gate swings to and the 
front door swings open, for Jane has stood therea 
half hour watching. Leaning on the arm of her 
husband, the stepmother, closely veiled, enters the 
parlor. The children strive to meet her, to speak, 
but the effort is too much, the struggle too severe, 
and falling on each other’s necks they sob aloud. 

Very gracetully does the lady disengage herself 
from Mr. Stanley, and very affectionately does she 
clasp them in her arms, and very low and sweetly . 
does she say, “ if you really think, when you come to 
see her,. why—”’ but ere she could finish the sen- 
tence they tore the veil from her face, and exclaim- 
ing, half-wildly, half-joyfally, “Cousin Frances, 
Cousin Frances,” almost smothered her with kisses. 

Alter awhile the futher, who had seemed lost in 
caressing Willie, joined them, and releasing her 
from their grasp, said, very coolly, “allow me, my 
children, to introduce to you my wife, Mrs. Stanley, 
the dreaded stepmother. It is a delicate subject, 
and the least said the better; 86, if you please, wé 
will doff our travelling habiliments and have some 
supper.”’ 

‘There may be as happy households in the world as 
Mr. Stanley’s, but, there are hove happier—and of 
nothing are the children so j,roud as that dreaded 
stepmother. : 


¢ > 


EACH STAR A TEACHER. 


Treating of the distinct and special uses fur which 
every object in creation had birth, Emerson makes 
use of the following emphatic expressions :—*“ Every 
star in heaven is disconceited and insatiable; gravi- 
tation and chemistry cannot content them; ever they 
woo and court the eye of every behulder; every man 
that comes into the world they seek to tascinate and 
possess, to pass into his mind, for they desire to re- 
publish themselves in a more delicate world than 
that they occupy. It is not enough that they are 
Jove, Mars, Orion and the North Star, in the gravi- 
tating firmament; they would have such poets as 
Newton, Herschel and LaPlace, that they may re- 
exist in the finer world of -rational souls, and fill 
that realm with their fame. These beautiful basi- 
lisks set their bright, glorious eyes on the eye of 
every child, and, if they can, cause their natures to 
pass through his wondering eyes into him, and so- 








all things are mixed.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PAUL GRAY. 


BY CHARLES FOLLEN LEE. 








1. 
* The school was out, and o’er the green, 

As happy a band as e'er was seen, 
The children poured forth full of glee,— 

Joseph and Lacy, Susan and James, 
And a score of others, wild and free, 

With like old, homely country names. 
Their studies were o'er, and their well-thumbed hooks 
Were stored away in familiar nooks, 
And off they bounded through wood and dell, 

Each as fancy might whisper where, 
Some to the springside, known 80 well, 

To drink of the cooling water there; 
Some to the meadows to merrily play 
‘Till the sun proclaimed the close of day; 
The boys with bat and ball in hand, 
A good-natured, noisy, frolicsome band, 
And the maidens to seek for the swect wood bowers, 
And pluck in their beauty the fair wild floweis. 


I. 

The master stood, when the school was o'er, 
Silently there in the open door, 
With a thoughtful look on his youthful brow; 
What is the master thinking of now? 
Thought girl and boy, as one by one 
They left him there when their tasks were done, 
What was he thinking of, young Paul Gray, 
As he stood in the door that bright June day ? 
And holding in hand his well worn book 
Of ancient lore, why does he look 
So #ly ly down to yonder tree ? 
Look for yourself, and whom do you see? 
A maiden there—well, what of that? 

‘Lhe waster has seen her oft before, 
‘That plump little maid with the roguish hat 

And dimity frock, that's Mary Moore. 
True, friend, but look! the master’s eye 
Is turned to‘ard her, and he drops a sigh. 
Whatis the matter? It cannot be— 
‘there's love in the case, I plainly see. 
I'm sorry for you, my dvar Paul Gray; 
For cast your eye just over the way, 
And look at the deacon, tall and grim, 
You II find no father-in-law in him. 
He's rich, you're not; "twould not be proper 
‘To mairy bis child—you have not a copper; 
You've brains, ‘tis true, and all the knowledge 
A man may gather who's passed through college; 
You're handsome, ‘tis true, but what of that? 
Your coat is ragged, and so is your hat; 
‘Twill never do, you are all too poor 
To think of wedding Mary Moore. 


III. 

Thus some one thought—no matter who— 
And surely the deacon had thought so, too, 
Had he seen young Paul with a blushing face, 
With shaking limbs and awkward grace, 
Walk down to the tree, and start to find— 

All unexpected, of course. you know— 
Sweet Mary there, who'd just entwined 

Her hafr with wild flowers white as snow. 
She started and blushed, and then sat down, 
And wonderful, too, without a frown, 
When the master stood there by the tree, 

And spoke of the weather clear and bright, 
Of the full new moon the eye might see 

Rise o'er the summer hills that night. 
And then he spoke in a rambling way,— 
For a bashful man was young Paul Gray,— 
Of various things, and ended all 
Ly telling the maid he wished to call 

For her that night, and be her “* squire’ 
To a neighbor 8 house, where the young would meet 
And trip the dance with nimble feet 

‘To the sweet old tunes that never tire. 
She raised her large blue eyes at him, 
As he fumbled away at his straw hat brim, - 
Then suddenly dropped them to the ground, 
And answered him with a silvery sound, — 
But low and faint, and he only could gather 
She left it all to her loving father. 


Iv. 
Thus said, they parted; and young Paul Gray 
Walked to the deacon's over the way, 
Asked, * was he in ?"’ and found him then, 

Working away in the new ha)-mow, 
Ordering here aud there his men, 

With more than a usual frown on his brow. 
Something was wrong; his fence was down, 
Or the price of butter had fallen in town, 

Or his horses were lame—something or other 
‘Lhe good old geatleman’s patience to bother. 


v. 
He told his errand with trembling voice, 
And all that the deacon said was, “* Boys, 
Here's a loveyer for Mary, come to see 
if he can’t come around here after tea, 
And squire her over to dance to-night 
At Neighbor John's; ‘twas very right 
For the master to come and ask o' me, 
But futher'n than that we can't agree. 
So there's the gate, you'd better go! 
* Paint time for Mary to hev a beau. 
Good day, young chap, I'm wasting time 
Un a feller who hardly can boast a dime: 
Good day, I say!’ And laughing loud, 
He turned to his men, not a little proud 
Of the words he'd said; and young Paul Gray, 
Augry with passion, rushed away. 
With a throbbing heart and a bluodwed face 
The master sought a well-known place 
In the forest near, where he cooled his brow 
With the grateful water, and pondered o’er 
The course he'd take, and when and how 
He could best forget young Mary Moore. 
VI. 
Old Time rolls on, as he always will; 
Long years have passed, and the schoolhouse still 


Has its merry troops of girls and boys, 
Who rash o'er the grcen with the same old noise 
They made of yore, when the school was done, 
And sank in the west the day-spent sun. 
The master is there, but young no more: 
Yes, old Paul Gray stands in the door, 
And watches the children idly roam 
On their pleasant rambles bound for home. 

* And tell me, rhymer, tell me now, 
What thought is written on his hrow? 
And what dues the master find to see 
Under the branches of yonder tree? 
Why, bless me! isit? Ay, ‘tis she. 
Young Mary Moore ?—and not grown old? 
I pray thee, rhymer, the tale unfold, 
W ho is the maiden, Old Paul Gray, 
And why do you brush that tear away ? 
It is not Mary, I hear you say, 
Her daughter only, and so like her, too; 
That's strange, but why do you turn from view?” 
Old Paul gave one sad, lingering look 
At the distant maid, and turned to his book 
With a quiet smile: “I know I seem 
Very foolish now. I- sometimes dream. 
That's all, my friend.’’ And the master tried 
To stay in his breast the swelling tide 
Of old emotions, for of yore 
He stood there in that very door, 
And watched her mother under that tree, 
When she was youthful, merry and free. 
She married at length a farmer boor, 
With more money than brains many times o’er, 
For the deacon said, ** "T'was far from proper 
To marry Paul Gray, who had not a copper."’ 


vil. 
The master lived on the same old life, 
And curbed in his breast the angry strife 
Of yearning love with natural pride, 
And never called a mate to his side. 
Ambition to rise was gone, though fame 
Would have heaped fair honors on his name; 
But he rather chose to live in the past, 
And as a master breathe his last; 
Contented to stand, in some afternoon 
Of a quict day in flowery June, 
In the old school-door, and watch the tree, 
And dream he saw her gay and free, 
As in olden days, and think he heard, 
As sang full sweet some summer bird, 
Her clear, low voice the silence break, 
And to his question answer make. 
Thus he lived the old life o’er again, 
Though it called to mind the keenest pain, 
Contented to stay till the Lord should call 
His patient servant to the sky, 
And the sod should close on the past and all 
That grieved his heart in the days gone by; 
And seraphs robed in the snowiest white 
Should beckon him up to the higher light; 
And then, perchance, when all was o’er, 
An angel find in Mary Moore. 


+ 


A COUNTY FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE NEST-EGG, 


NOTWITHSTANDING Mr. Allcase’s edict, both Mr. 
Waller and Stanhope found themselves once mcre in 
the sick-room that afternoon. Lucy had brought 
down a report that the squire was looking about him 
in the same apxious manner as betore, and Stanhope 
was hardly less curious than Mr. Waller to se 
whether the latter’s theory of the will was a correct 
one. It was a delicate subject to introduce at such a 
time and place, aud was rendered more so by other 
circumstances. In the first place, it was not pleas- 
ant to inquire of a sick man upon what, in all prob- 
ability, was his deathbed, concerning that document 
at all; and, again, although any such idea was ren- 
dered imyracticable by his condition, there was the 
idea cf bis wishing to effect some change in the dis- 
position of his property. As his affection for Ellen 
seemed not only undiminished but on the increase, 
audas he manifestly did not desire even to see his 
son, this notion of change must needs be obnoxious, 
tor her darling’s sake, to Mrs. Blackburn; as, indeed, 
for other reasons, it would have been to Mr. Waller. 
What was, however, at the bottom of that gentle- 
man’s anxiety upon the subject was something that, 
at all events, tesiitied to his sagacity, although, like 
most wen of his class, he was prone to err through 
over-subtlety. A firstrate wuist-player, unless his 
nature is adaptive, often credits bis adversary with 
too much finesse, and this was Mr. Waller’s case. 
The truth flashed upon him at once that the squire 
was anxious about the safety of his will, and al- 
though, of course, he did not know how seriously it 
was being encangered, he did not think that anxiety 
unreasonable. Perbaps he had hid it somewhere, as 
men often do, and was apprehensive that it would 
not be found atter his death. Bcsides Mr. Walier’s 
general sympathy with the interests of justice, which 
we have no reasun to doubt, he was unwilling that 
this should be the case; for he had a notion in bis 
mind, trom what had dropped from the squire, that 
in that document Mr. William was left a very con- 
siderable sum, conditionally—that is, in the event of 
his marrying one Lucy Waller. Now, although, if 
the squire should die intestate, his son and heir 
would inherit infinitely more, he wight then marry 
(almost in every sense) whom he pleased; and al- 
though he seemed so fund of Lucy, Mr. Waller’s faith 
in the power of love was more limited thau some of 
his commercial responsibilities. He preterred a 
material guarantee to an entente cordiale. In this 
he did his possible son-in-law wrong, for the strong 
will and animal nature of William Biackburn—if we 





-| sharpened his suspicion, and guided it aright? He 


insuperability of the obstacle to his wishes only add- 

ed to their vehemence. 

On the other hand, Mr. Waller knew nothing of 
that game at hide-and-seek on which the young 

equire had so long been engaged, and with which he 

still was busy. Whether Jennings’s lease was in the 

strong-box or not, we may fairly conclude that Mr. 

William had not worn that look of disappointment, 

on giving back the papers to his mother, for any 

reason connected with that document. The will, at 

all events, was not there; and where, in the fiend’s 

name, had the old man hidden it? Sometimes he 

tried to lay the flattering unction to his soul that his 

father had destroyed it, intending to make another, 

which his illness would now render impossible. But 

in less sanguine moments this seemed a slender hope 

indeed. It was contrary to his father’s character to 

leave anything to chance which could be maie cer- 

tain, and far lessa matter like this, in which his 
prejudices were so deeply involved. It was far more 
likely, thought he, that the squire, whose infamous 
suspicions of his own son had absolutely no bounds, 

had put it in some place of security, where it should 

only be found after his demise; either in the general 
search and overturn, or, still more probably, by some 
express direction that by word or writing he would 
leave behind him. Had such direction been left al- 
ready, or not? Not a scrap of paper in desk or 
pigeon-hole with his father’s handwriting upon it 
had escaped Mr. William’s prying eyes, and yet he 
had found no such key to the enigma; while, as to 
verbal instruction, none had certainly been left with 

the only two persons in whom he would have been 
likely to confide—namely, Mrs. Blackburn and Ellen. 
Mr. William had asked the question of his mother 
point-blank; and she, in her turn, instigated by him, 
had interrogated her granddaughter. There was 
nothing that seemed to Ellen susy icious in such an 
inquiry; it was not unnatural that her uncle should 
wish to know whether his father had arranged his 
affairs, although at such a juncture it was not per- 
haps very delicate; but deiicacy was not to be ex- 
pected of Uncle William. At all events, she had 
answered frankly enough, that she knew nothing 
about the squire’s will—a matter, indeed, upon which, 
to do her justice, she thought less than any one in 
the house, not excepting even Lucy, to whom Mr. 
Waller’s frequent speculations about it had made the 
subject familiar. 

And now the question was, was it indeed about 
this document that old Anthony was so disquieted? 
Had what he had seen on the previous night—that 
rifling of his strong-box by his unconscious, or, at 
least, only half-guilty wife—shot so sharply to his 
core as to revive intelligence and stimulate paralysis 
itself to almost action? Had he watched her 
through the whole transaction, seen her take the 
papers forth, and guessed her errand better than she 
guessed it herse!f? Nay, had not her very excuse 


knew—if he was indeed conscious cf anything—that 
his son William was not anxious about Jeunings’s 
lease—was not at all likely to be looking “‘ high and 
low ” for that ; and yet he bad evidence that he was 
in search of something, of which he was so earnestly 
deairous that he had persuaded his mcther to takea 
step discreditable in itself, and quite antagonistic to 
her loyal and faith fal nature. 
“Anthority deserts the dying king,” but bitter 
must it be to the monarch who, though moribund, 
bebolds it fleeting. 
Was it possible that Anthony Blackburn, conscious 
of this dis. bedience, was haunted also by the appre- 
hension that acertain decree, upon wlich bis whole 
system of government had, as it were, been founded, 
was now in danger «f being reversed? Lying in that 
living tomb of his, feelingless, motionless, senseless, 
save in eye and ear, was he instinctively aware, as 
he had been always ivstinctively suspicious, of that 
search and its intention, which, if successful, would 
render the seheme of his life fruitless, and make 
William Blackburn the heir of Redcombe Manor, 
and the inheritor of all? And if so, did not, at this 
thought, some thrill of horror, even through that 
num bed and shattered frame, make itself felt? One 
would indeed have said so, who, when Mr. Waller 
stooped over his pillow and whispered something in 
his ear, bad read as he read the sick man’s answer in 
his eyes; for it leaped out from them as in words of 
fire. Yes, yes, a thousand times yes; it was his will 
that he wished to have brought before him, and set 
in his sight, thathe might have the safety of it 
assured. 
The question was repeated to him aloud, that the 
others about bim might hear, and there was not one 
of them—nor would have been, had even Mr. All- 
case been among them—who entertained a doubt of 
the nature of his reiterated reply. 
“And where is your will, grandfather?” inquired 
Ellen, holding the alpbabet beneath his earnest gaze, 
and pointing to the letters as before. 
That the task befure him, simple as it seemed, was 
to the sick man a matter of toil and pain, was evi- 


his desire to accomplish it. To collect bis thoughts 
and concentrate them for ever so short atime, was 
irksome and difficult; and even to keep the weary 
lids from closing befére each letter was reached, and 
to lift them after they had fallen, seemed to tax all 
his remaining energies. After all, it was but one 
word he did spell out, and that, as it seemed at first, 
without a meaning—PEDIGREE, 


dent enough—almost as evident as the intensity of 


Blackburn; “you see he knows not what he 
wants.” 

No voice replied to this observation, and the fea- 
tures of the sick man were sealed and shut. The 
watch upon the dressing-table seemed to tick as 


whistle of Mr. William made itself heard from the 
floor below; otherwise all was silent. 

“Tam afraid Mrs. Blackburn is right,” whispered 
Stanhope, gravely.’ ‘‘ It is the ruling passion strong 
towards the last; he was always so prond of his 
pedigree, poor fellow!” 

Mr. Waller shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Perhaps,” said Ellen, gently, “ grandfather 
wishes to see the family tree, that bangs up in his 
little room.” 

Then the sealed eyes opened with a+ glance of 
rapturous content and gratitude, and rested upon 
her. 

‘Shall I go and fetch it?” said Stanhope. Mr, 
William was in the apartment indicated, and it had 
long become Stanhope’s missign, and his alone, to 
deal with the young esquire. No other person cared 
to molest him, or come acrvss him in any way, if it 
could be avoided; even Mr. Waller shunned him, 


* will” and a “ pedigree,” except in an imagination 
that had gone astray. It seemed to him indifferent 
whether the thing wes sent for or not. 

“If you don’t mind, Mr. Stanhope, please to fetch 
it,’’ said Ellen, quietly. 

He was gonein a moment, yet without noise, as 
allsave one in that house had now accustomed them- 
selves to move. Even if his steps could have been 
heard as he drew near the snuggery, Mr. William’s 
whistling would have drowned them. It was not 
often that he whistled, but all that aiternoon he had 
been as blithe and loud as any blackbird; and the 
sound, striking upon the bush and silence above 
stairs, had jarred not a little upon his mother’s ear, 
** Halloo, Stanhope; glad to see you,” cried he. 
** You are come in the very nick of time. I was just 
wanting a game at billiards.” 

It wes quite unusual to see the young squire so 
buoyant and so affable. He had been striding up 
and down the room with bis hands in his pockets tor 
an hour or more, giving vent to bis feelings in popu- 
lar airs, and now some one had come to keep him 
company. 
governor?” 
‘**Tam afraid your father is no better,’ replied 
Stanhope, gravely. ** We had hoped this morning he 
was getting more sensible, Lut I am now inclined to 
doubt it. He seews somehow to want to have that 
pedigree yonder brought up stairs.”’ 

‘* What! the family tree?’’ ejaculated the other, 
hastily, stepping between it and his visitor. ‘ Why, 
that’s ridiculous. Besides, it’s nailed into the wall, 
man. It’s not meant to be moved at all.” 

** Nevertheless, since Mr. Blackburn has asked for 
it, Ishall take it up stairs.” 

‘But indeed you shall not. My father would be 
as sorry as anybody, when he comes to himself, to 
find that pedigree hurt. Since he is not right in bis 
wits, why not take the hunting wap instead? He 
will never know it from the other, and then no4pis- 
chief will be done. It it does not content him, you 
have only to take down the pedigree at last, don’t 
you see?” 
‘* Very well,” said Stanhope, reflectively; “ there 
can be no harm in that. @oly you need not show 
your temper so about such a trifle, my friend.” 

William Blackburn’s face was indeed white with 
passion, and his hands trembled so that they could 
scarcely unhook the map from the nail on which it 
hung. It was impossible also to avoid remarking 
how eager he seemed to get rid of his visitor; mak- 
ing no rejoinder (with which: he was generally ready: 
enough) to his reproving words, and even opening 
the door for his exit. 

‘* What is that pigeon-hole in the wall?”’ inquired 
Stanhope, lingering and pointing to a sort of niche 
by the fireplace which the removal of the hunting 
map had discovered. 

* It’s a place my Uncle Charles had made to put 
his glass of grog into,” said William, readily. “ He 
could take it so without going to the table, you see.” 

“ Just so. But is there not a corresponding hole 
on the other side—underneath the pedigree?” 

** ] don’t know; I have never looked.” 

“ Then I will look,” said Stanhope, fixing his eyes 
| Steadily upon the other. 

‘*No, no. You will hurt it to lift it up; it is as 
bad as taking the whole thing down.” 

“ Excuse me; that is not so, for somebody Pe 
already moved the bottom nails.” 

Stanhope could never explain why his suspicions, 
aroused by William’s irritable manner, should have 
taken this especial direction; it was quite at hazard 
that he raised the frame on which the parchment 
was stretched, and put his hand cautiously within, 
as a boy feels the egzs in a nest. 


‘“*Have a cigar, old tellow? How is the 





significantly. Was the old man’s mind, then, wan- 
dering still? 





may not say heart—were,set upon Lucy; and the 


“It is a shame to trouble him,” sobbed Mrs, 


Mr. Waller and Stanhope glanced at each other 


“There is a pigeon-hole,” said he, “and there is 
something in it.” 
| “It is a plan of the estate, which my father keeps 
' ,here,” said William, hastily. 


loud as the bouse clock upon the stairs; the idle | 4 


His tactics, as we have already said, were too delicate 
to secpe with so rough acustomer. Not only diplo- 
macy, but even theart of war was thrown away upos 
that savage young chieftain. 

Mrs. Blackburn shook her -head; it really seemed 
to her that there was something cruel in indulging 
these vagaries of her poor husband. He had not so 
irrevocably lost his wits that he should need to be 
thus humored like a madman. 

Mr. Waller did not speak. In his opinion, there 
could not be the slightest connection between a 
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“J thought you said you did not know there was 
such a hole. Here’s the plan, as you say; but there 
is something else. By Jove! I believe it is the will 
itself, and that the equire was right, after all.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ANTHONY MAKES HIS CHOICE, 


Yrs, the equire was right. From the mere asso- 
ciation of ideas, perhaps, or because it really seemed 
as safea place of concealment as any in the house, 
he had hidden his will bebind the family tree; and 
ithad been only that very day, nay, withina few 
hours, and by the merest accident, that William had 
found it there. If he had only taken it and put it 
somewhere else, a8 he would now have done, could 
Stanhope even fur a minute have got out of the 
room; or ifat first he had thrown it behind the fire, 
as he had thought of doing, but had been afraid to 
do; or if this meddlesome fellow, that he had always 
thought he hated, but whom, by comparison with 
his present vehemence of abhorrence, he must have 
almost liked, had not come hither upon his fool’s 
errand! 

These bitter and vain regrets—the knowledge of 
what he might have gained, and of what he now 
might lose—came in upon William Blackburn, wave 
after wave, and well-nigh choked bim. But he was 
not going to throw up his hand and forfeit sucha 
atake while there was a card left to play. If Stan- 
hope should once make certain it was the will, the 
destruction of it bereafter would be a perilous risk 
indeed; but at present he had only expressed an ex- 
pectation of it, which was, however, also a suspicion ; 
for he kept the hand that held the document behind 
him, just as though he thought a snatch might have 
been made at it—without doubt he did. 

* I don’t know what that paper is of which you 
have possessed yourself,” observed William, dogged- 
ly, * bat I know that it is of a private nature—some- 
thing my father does not wish to be fingered and 
pried into by strangers such as you; I know that.” © 

** Your sense of delicacy is more acute than I 
should have given you credit for,” rejoined Stan- 
hope, coolly; ‘* but it isin this case unnecessarily 
alarmed. I am about to carry this document, which, 
as I belisve, is the one he has been asking for, to your 
father himself.” 

* The one he has been asking for?—and he with- 
out speech or motion? No sir; I cannot permit this 
outrage, and I willnot. You have taken upon your- 
self already more than most men would have stood 
in their own house; but there are limits, you must 
understand.” 

‘Tam doing nothing of myself, Mr. Blackburn,” 
said the other, composedly, ‘‘ but only obeying, I do 
assure you, your sick father. He has contrived, by 
Miss Ellen’s help, to make bis wishes known.” 

“ By Miss Ellen’s help! Yes, you and smooth 
Miss Ellen would grasp all. O, I know you both!’’ 

* You cannot put me ina passion, sir, just now; 
but if I had any doubt whether this thing here was 
your father’s willor not, your conduct has resolved 
it. Am I to understand, by your standing with your 
back against that door, that you refuse to let me 
pass?” 

“TI do; 1 will.” 

** You have an ugly look, William Blackburn, and 
you are feeling in your pocket for your knife; but 1 
am not so much in love with life as to keep it at the 
price of the fear of a man like you. Nay, if you were 
fifty men with fitty knives, it would be all the sawe.” 

“Ah! you say so.” 

“And I mean it to.” 

“And J mean something, Herbert Stanhope. I am 
a desperate man.” 

**[ well know that. I have not forgotten, though 
I have not repeated it, the word I heard your 
father speak in this same room, when I camein at 
yonder window. He called you ‘ Murderer.’ You 
smile contemptuousiy, and, indeed, I well believe 
that you never committed*murder. But you have 
within you what goes to make a mansiayer. You 
are thinking even now—not, ‘Shall I stab this man 
if he comes on?’ but, ‘Shall [I hang for it?’ ” 

* Now, look you,” said William, with his hancs 
outspread, at least as much to show they had no 
weapon as to fit- his words with their appropriate 
action, “ there is no need to fight about the matter. 
The case is simply this; I do not credit what you 
tay. I decline to believe that my father wishes to 
deliver his most private papers into your custody, 
unless I have some better warranty. Pat that thing 
back, and fetch my mother, and I will abide by what 
she says.” ° 

** T agree to that—at least,” added Stanhope, see- 
ing a gleam of triumph in the other’s face, “ you 
must fetch her, for I will not part with this, or leave 
you alone with it, for a single second. I see now 

why your father wants to have it in hisown keeping, 


room with a fire in it.” 


‘*Mother, mother!” in a joud and angry voice. 
Mrs. Blackburn came down stairs with finger on 
her lip. ‘Hush, bush!” 


away but Ellen.” 


guardiansbip of my tather’s private papers?” 


safe from accidents? a will, under certain circum- 
stances, being like a child that must not be left in a 


Mr. William answered nothing to this insinuation, 
which, perhaps, as a vile personality, he knew how 
to despise; but, throwing the door open, he called 


she whispered; “ your 
father is dezing again, Willy; I have sept them all 


“Is it your wish, mother, that Mr. Stanhope here 
should take my place in this house, even to the 


‘that is not the point at issue. Your husband has 
desired, as you know, to have brought to him a cer- 
tain document —” 

_" Yes, yes; the pedigree yonder. That is quite 
right, Willy, dear. Butit can wait, for 1 am sure 
that, more than pedigreé or anything, he needs just 
now rest.’’ 

“The pedigree—do you hear?” cried William, 
exultingly. ‘“‘ Yet this man would have persuaded 
me it was something else my father wanted—some- 
thing that he holds in his hand behind him, look 
you, like a thief.” 

* Yes, madam, it is your husband’s will,” said 
Stanhope, with dignity. ‘1 will willingly commit it 
to your charge, to be taken up to him straightway, 
while your son stops here.” 

“But not if Ellen is there,” said William, obsti- 
nately. ‘ She would stick at nothing—she and those 
who abet her. Do you keep it, mother; that, I sup- 
pose, will satisfy even this gentleman.” 

“‘Dear Mrs. Blackburn,” said Stanhope, with re- 
spectful earnestness, ‘‘ whatever pain this most un- 
seemly discussion causes you, believe me it is none of 
my seeking. You know as weil as I do what your 
husband has been so anxious to possess; well I have 
got it here. Let himself decide into whose keeping 
he willhave it placed. Do you inquire of him, since 
Mr. William here distrusts his nieco—” 

“And as Mr. Stanhope here distrusts you, mother,” 
interrupted William. 

“That is not true, sir,as you are well aware,” 
said Stanhope, firmly. ‘‘ I have the utmost regard 
for Mrs.eBlackburn; yet I am prepared in this mat- 
ter to stand under her misjudgment, and even her 
displeasure. As for you, sir, you well know what I 
could say, and what I have left unsaid, with respect 
to your mother and your influence over her; and 
unless upon your father’s express commandment, I 
will not give up the will.” 

** Dear me, dear me,”’ cried Mrs. Blackburn, look- 
ing from one to the other in much perplexity. ‘*‘ What 
acaddle is this all abouta piece of paper. As to 
making my poor husband understand with the 
alphabet and things, it is only Ellen who can do it.” 
“And I’m not going to trust to Miss Ellen’s ver- 
sion of the matter,” said William, doggedly. 

‘* Pardon me, Mrs. Blackburn,” observed Stan- 
hope, ‘*‘ but if you will kindly come up with me, I am 
sure that I can make plain to you your husband’s 
wishes. Miss Ellen need not be there at all. Come, 


ests to your mother’s hands.” 
Mr. William was understood to allow this much, 
though not without a growl or two of objection; he 
saw Stanhope was nct tov be moved. 
** ] suppose this story will be all over the place to- 
morrow?” said he, surlily; “our family affairs being 
public property.” 
“‘ Nay, Willy,” exclaimed Mrs. Blackburn; ‘I am 
sure you do Mr. Stanhope wrong; whatever unhap- 
py differences may exist between your fatber and 
you, I am convinced this gentleman has never helped 
to spread them, and will not do so now.” 
** Indeed, madam, you are rigbt,’”’ said Stanhope, 
haughtily; ‘*I am no tale-bearer; and as for “this 
particular «ffir, the sequel, however it may chance 
to end, shall never pass my lips.” 
“That looks fair enough,” assented William, in 
his niggard fashion. ‘‘ Now, do you get Miss Ellen 
away, mother, and let us know what is father’s 
has forgotten all about it in the meantime.” 
Then Mrs Blackburn went up stairs to inaist upon 
taking Ellen’s place in the sick-room, as she bad 
otten done before, while her granddaughter took ex- 
ercise or recreation with Lucy. 
“There now, you have got it your own way, Stan- 


alone. 
happens. 


and not anybody else. 


terests.” 
Stanhope, quietly. 
tion even to one thing.” 
appeared, with beckoning finger. 
whispered she, *‘and awake. 


stairs.” 


door ajar. 


but very distinct tones. ‘‘ Is not this your will?” 


band, and back again with earnest approval. 
involuntarily. 


head. 























“Nay, Mrs. Blackburn,” interposed the other, 


sir; you may surely intrast yourself and your inter-' 


fancy about tbis will—unless, as is most likely, he 


hope,” said William Blackburn, as soon as they were 
‘**S» mind and hold your tongue, whatever 
And I say, I hope you’ll behave honor- 
able, and give a fellowachance. Just put it to the 
governor whether it isn’t only right and fair that his 
son shou-d have the keeping of his papers and things, 
And don’t suggest Waller’s 
name, nor Mcfiat’s—do you understand? Because, 
you see, [shan’t be there to look after my own in- 


“I will represent.the matter as you wish,” said 
‘“*] have no other aim than to 
bave justice done; bat your father cannot be trou- 
bled by much talking; he can scarcely keep bis atten- 


The door was gently opened, and Mrs. Blackburn 
“ He is alone,” 
I have sent Ellen 
away, and you must not let her hear you come up 


Stanhope nodded, and followed his hostess to the 
sick-room, whieh they entered softly, leaving the 


**I have brought you, Mr. Blackburn, what I 
believe you have been inquiring for,” said Stanhope, 
seating himself by the pillow, and speaking in low 


A look of grateful pleasure overspriad the worn 
white features, and the joyful eyes glanced from 
Stanhope’s face to the paper which he held in his 


‘* Why, he wants you to read it, Mr. Stanhope, 
that’s what he wants!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Blackburn, 


Such was without doubt the sick man’s wish, as 
Stanhope saw, but he only smiled and shook bis 
* No sir,” said le, softly, ‘I will not read it; 
but I am come here to place it in whomsoever’s 


Again the eyes glanced earnestly from the will to 
Stanhope, from Stanhope to the will. 
* He wishes you to kéep it, Mr. Herbert,” said Mrs, 
Blackburn, sighing; “and I am sure, although I 
might have wished his confidence to be placed else- 
where, there can be no objection.” 
** There are three other persons who havea more 
natural right to such a trust,” said Stanhope, “ and 
it is only proper that this should be made plain.” 
*“ Do.not mention. my poor Willy,’? sobbed Mrs. 
Blackburn; “ itis no use, I know; Iam quite con- 
tent that you should keep it. And O, it puts him out 
so to speak of Willy.” 
But Stanhope, mindful of his promise, went on un- 
moved. ‘* There is your wife, sir—your true and 
tender wife—would you not wish that she should 
keep the will?” 
The squire’s eyes shut fast. You might have 
thought he was a man laid out for dead. 
‘‘ There, sir, you see it’s no use. He does not wish 
me to have it,” sighed the old lady. ‘‘And yet you 
might have trusted me, dear Anthony.” 
The squire looked at her, tenderly enough, and 
even gratefully; so much so, .that once more the 
question was put, “ Do you wish your wife to keep 
it?” 
No; most certainly, no.” 
“And Mies Ellen, sir? Would you not wish your 
granddaughter to have the keeping of it?” 
For one instant, there was indecision—a mere 
quivering of the eyelids; but the next, they were 
shut close and rigid as before. 
** No, not Ellen.” 
“¢Q, why do you trouble him thus, and torture me, 
dear Mr. Stanhope? I know that he means you to 
keep the will.” : 
** Nevertheless, dear Mrs. Blackburn, I must put 
one more question.” 
‘‘ There is another person yet, sir, to be mention- 
ed, who has a stronger claim than any to your con- 
tidence. I beg of you to put aside ail bitter wemories 
in answering now; to forget the past, and, so far as 
possible, to be hopeful of the future. Do you wish 
this paper to be taken charge of by your son, Wil- 
liam Blackburn?” 
The eyes did not close now; they opened wide; 
they shot—each glance was an arrow tipped with 
flame—unspeakable disgust and horror. 
“QO, but thisis terrible!” cried Mrs. Blackburn. 
‘Great Heaven! what is it that he sees?” She 
turned her gaze, whither Stanhope’s was already 
turned, to the wall opposite the foot of the bed, on 
which had been hung a mirror, so that the sick man 
should have the windows’ out-door sights presented 
tohim. The home-lying fields that he was never to 
tread again, the flying clouds, the life and motion of 
the flocks and herds, were dear, it was thought, to 
him, chained to his pfllow. 
** T see hotbing, Mr. Stanhope. Do you?” 
‘* No, madam; nothing.” 
‘Then, pray, put no more questions to dear An- 
thony, for you see they have half driven him wild; 
and take away that dreadful paper, and send Ellen. 
He is quiet again now, thank God.” 
Stanhope had seen something, though but for a 
moment’s space. Besides the window, was mirrored 
in the same glass the door, and at it, half opened, 
he had caught William’s prying face, there, doubt- 
less, to see that faith was kept with him. One glance, 
such as we have seen, had Anthony bestowed upon 
bis son, and then the latter had turned and fled down 
stairs, noiseless, with stockinged feet. So haggard 
and awe-stricken had been his auswering glance, 
that Stanhope felt a sort of pity for this wretched 
spy, thus shamefully detected. The thought flashed 
through him, ‘‘ Bad as the fellow is, may not his 
father have judged him somewhat too barshly, to 
cast at him, from what may be his deathbed, such 
aversion and distrust as this? And was there not 
something in William’s sullen face, which, though 
not innocence, seemed really to be asense of wrong?” 
As for the base suspicion of himself, implied by the 
espial, that was only natural to such a man, and 
Stanhope determined not to tax him with it. The 
will was safe in his own keeping, and so far he could 
afford to be generous to the other, foiled. 
‘¢‘ Well, and who is to have it?” inquired*William 


curiosity, as though he bad not already received bis 
answer at first hand, and yet with a certain spite in 
his tone that belied it. ‘* Not me, I’ll warrant.” 

**No sir; as Mrs. Blackburn will inform you, if my 
word is not sufficient. Your father bas requested 
me to take charge of this document; and you may 
depend upon it,’’ he added, with a significant glance, 
** that this time it will be put out of harm’s way.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





RUSSIAN WOMEN. 


Russian women in the interior are robust and florid, 
healthy and strong; but these indications of health 


indicative of superior rank and beauty. 


portion of the population, 
French. 





hands you may please to wish.” 


our rooms for the season. 


presently, in the room below, with a would-be air of 


are condemned by the town ladies as indications 
likewise of base extraction, low origin and humble 
pursuits. Ladies of birth and rank, therefore, affect 
delicacy, aud endeavor to appear as pale and languid 
as possible; and, what is not a little singular, ugly, 
bad teeth were till within a recent period considered 
In fact, the 
lady who blesses you with a smile or a chaste salute, 
not seldom disgusts you with the sight of defective 
or irregular teeth. Nevertheless, much beanty is to 
be found in the large towns, particularly at St. Peters- 
burg, but chiefly amongst the German and Swedish 
with a sprinkling of 


DEATH ON OUR WALLS. 

The effect of spring is felt as much in the interior 

of the household as in the gardens and fields, The 

verdure of the lawn by contrast makes our house- 

hold embellishments look dingy and unrefreshing; 

and to keep company with external nature, we call 

in the painter and the paper-hanger to brighten up 

The same beneficent in- 

fluence which makes the dove’s neck become iri- 

descent with bright hues as the sun enters the ver- 

nal equinox, m&kes your young wife, good reader, 

look out for some cheerful paper for her drawing- 

room; or yourself possibly a bachelor, to rejuvenate 

your study in the same manner. We have no possi- 

ble objection to your so doing; but we wish to speak 

one word of warning. The most seductive of all 

colors, and the one best calculated to attract a jaded 

eye is green—bright and vivid green, such as we see 

flushing the meadow grass at thiv season of the year. 

Beware of that paper! It is very singular that we 
associate moral qualities with certain colors, and with 
vivid green we associate deception and malignity. 
Where the morass is the least trustworthy, there its 
verdure is brightest. Green eyes represent jealousy, 
and the fabled dragon of old was always pictured 
green; but permit us to add, that not one of these 
greens was half so deadly as the roll of apple-green 
paper which the decorator unfolds before your eager 
eyes. Put it upon your walls and you are lining 
your rooms with pure death; promise yourself that 
your study so enlivened will be the most cheerful 
room in the house, and be sure that you will soon 
become the most miserable man in it. The doctor 
will treat you forsome hidden malady; and the six- 
ounce phials will accumulate by scores; but you will 
be no better; your strength will fail, your head will 
ache, your nose will run, and your eyes will water, 
your throat will be sore, and all the doctor’s stuff in 
the world will be of no avail. Go away, and your 
vigor returns; set once again to work, and within 


will be bewitched. 





®Our Curious Department. 





(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Luck IN LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP —Some per- 
sons are peculiarly fortunate in the triends they meet 
with. Give to them the roughest and most unlikely 
road, they yet manage to pick up pleasant compan- 
ions, friends by the way, and all this withoat ap- 
parently any desire ,or effort on their own part, 
without that seeking for sympathy and that wish for 
intimate association frequently noticeable in those 
who are yet left to plod along in solitude, or whose 
society is merely tolerated on account of the worldly 
goods they possess. Nice, quiet, domestic girls, as 
the commendatory phrase goes, a8 well as beautiful, 
accomplished elles, go to their graves without a 
chance of changing their state, unless, indeed, they 
like to accept some perfectly objectionable individual, 
and while they stand wondering what it all means, 
up comes some woman too undesirable to be thought 
even worthy of jealousy, who yet strews the macad- 
amized road of her life with broken hearts, and re- 
gards them of no more consequence than the bad 
‘* metal ” with which we repair our highways. Most 
estimable men, mothers’ darlings—and “ braves” in 
the eyes of their admiring squaws—make few friends, 
get little help when evil days fall upon them, re- 
ceive scant pity while limping along footsore and 
weary, and it is not to be wondered at if they some- 
times curse not only their own evil tate but also the 
objectionable young man ahead, who has been doing 
ill all the days of Sis life, and yet to whom men are 
ever ready to stretch out a cordia) hand—for whom 
there is at morning and noontide, and when the 
evening is closing, the cheery smile, the shouted 
welconie, the friendly grasp which shall send him on 
his way lighter-hearted. 





STEEL WAtTCcH-CHAINS.—The small steel chain 
which winds round the fusee of a watch is about 
eight inches in length, and contains upward of five 
hundred links, riveted together. It is not thicker 
than a horse-hair, and the separate links’ can bat jast 
be perceived with the naked eye. Modern invention 
has as yet discovered no substitute for this chain 
equal to it in slenderness, strength and flexibility. 
Most of these watch-chains are manufactured at 
Christchurch, in Hants. The links are punched out 
by girls from plates of steel, and very young girls 
pick up the links, and rivet one to the other. Watch- 
chain manufactare has been the staple of Christ- 
church ‘for nearly a century—in fact, ever since 
pocket watches began to be generally carried. 





A DouBLE MAN.— During the reign of James the 
Second, of Scotland, and at his court, there lived a 
man, double above the waist, single below that re- 
gion. The king caused him to be carefully brought 
up. He rapidly acquired a knowledge of music. 
The two heads learned several languages; they de- 
bated together; and the two upper halves occasion- 
ally fought. “They lived generally, however, in the 
greatest harmony. When the lower part ofthe boty 
was tickled, the two individuals felt it togetner; but 
when, on the other hand, one of the upper indivi-i- 
uals was touched, he alone felt the effect. This mon- 
strous being died at the age of twenty-eight years. 
One of the bodies died several days before the 
other. 





the green embraces of your snuggery, and again you — 
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THIS, THAT AND T’OTHER. 

How ridiculous the sectarianism seems that would 
exclude all who do not subscribe to certain dogmas 
from the Christian pale, rejecting the ‘‘ other sheep,” 
of other folds, mentioned by the Good Shepherd, and 
holding the narrow idee. of exclusiveness that would 
alinost limit the blessing of God to the “ me and my 
wife, my son John and his wife,” theory of old. We 
call the Catholic Church a sect, however its votaries 
regard it, and-we find in ite organ, of this city, the 
following regarding two of Henry Ward Beecher's 
sermons just published: ‘* Of course we cannot qual- 
ify these sermons as tokens of genuine Christian elo- 
quence, inasmuch as the vivifying unction of the 
Holy Ghost is not in them, because there is no Mission 
in the Orator.” This is a tine way to treat an ortho- 
dox minister, truly, and the pretence of the “ no 
toission”’.is cool. Yet the reviewer goes on to say he 
likes to read what he writes for the ‘* deep and clear 
knowledge of human life, in its multifarious phases, 
exhibited by Mr. Beecher.” Mr. Beecher is, accord- 
ing to this writer's view of things, a lost man. He 
has no bope but in becoming spiritually unctuous by 
joining the Catholic church. If be is in such straits, 
where may the others of his brethren appear! Just 
think of it. And his brethren are those—Mr. Bzech- 
er does not—who eondemn others who have not this 
“vivifying unction,” as complacently as if God had 
nothing to do with it, but that they were set up in 
his place as final judges of their fellow-men. So they 
go through the whole of the sects, and the Pharisee 
stock is coming up every day—the “I am holier than 
thou” sentiment being inculcated in a manner most 
damaging to truth, and calculated to make the heav- 
enly kingdom that is hoped to come, a realm divided 
and antagonistic. 





We seo by the English papers that the old-time mur- 
derous spirit has appeared again in Ireland, and shoots 
offensive persons from behind hedges, giving them 
not a chance of escape, and the world is asked to 
sympathize with the party or people with whom these 
villains are allied. Assassination is not a very con- 
vincing argument of the merit of the assassin, and it 
goes very little ways towards the securing of Irish 
rights, the English government preferring to hanga 
few of the miscreants before ceding rights and privi- 
leges that are urged in such a manner. In the long 
run we think the Government will come out more 
than square, as it always has, and ne’er an inch 
gained for the cause that is backed by blunderbussea 
behind hedges, and midnight assaults on obnoxious 
parties. Theretore policemen by thousands are sent 
to Ireland, and the Fenian press is howling about 
more oppression. Because, tursooth, afew men are 
murdered, they say, then this fuss must be raised, 
and Ireland’s “ wrongs ” thus swelled. It is a little 
“rough,” it must be admitted, for a whole people to 
suffer tor the acts of a few, yet the same thing occurs 
in our own country every day, and a few outrages 

down South by the Ku Kiux reflects blame on whole 
communities. While people rejuice at and encourage 
vivlences like those described, they can expect noth- 
ing but the stern hand and prompt vengeance, and if 
tuey feel the infliction, they must lay the blame to 
other than the law. Ireland’s rights never will be 
secured by [reland’s wrongs. The right she claims 
is working as rapidly as need be asked. 





One effect of Mrs. Stowe’s article relating to Lord 
and Lady Byron has been to attract thousands of 
readers to Byron’s works who scarcely knew of his 
existence before, or, knowing the fact, had placed 
him among the *‘ classics,” ornamental and essential 
in a library, but never to be read. This, we take it, 





is not a very good thing for public morals, and the 
prurient fancy of youth will become more highly and 
warmly colored by the del-ctable f.od it will there 
obtain. The portions that she selects to sustain her 
charge against the poet are not wholesome sentiments 


' to circulate, and his numbers too often run to sub- 
| jects that pradent mothers would not wish their 


children to read, and hence will not thank Mrs. 
Stowe much for the curiosity she has excited. How- 
ever much of good Byron has written, there is a dev- 
ilixh spice of mischief in much that had better not 
been printed, which obscures his beauties, and ren- 
ders it desirable to banish bim altogether rather than 
risk the evil of the one so much more potent than 
the good, upon the susceptible mind and heart. By- 
ron is meat for strong men, and the young should 
not indulge unrestrainedly in him. Mrs. Stowe 
knows this, and yet has unchained this demon of cu- 
riosity that will lead to more ill than she can ever 
undo. She hasdone more evil than the gay countess 
she attacks, whose book has not been read, and 
brought reproach upon our literature for no reason 
that can be deemed sufficient. 





International chances, on sea or land, to decide or 
to assert national superiority, are very ridiculous, 
and of no importance at all, and yet when an inter- 
national boat-race or yacht-race is announced, every 
heart in both the nations iuterested is alive with 
sympathy, and it really becomes, from the extent of 
feeling enlisted, a national matter. Hence when the 
four students of Harvard went over to London the 
other day, to row with four from the Oxford college, 
there was an emotion regarding it that instantly 
seized people in every department of lite here, that 
almost took the form of prayer, and the four self-ap- 
pointed champions of American muscle became ob- 
jects of the deepest solicitude. The race was the 
theme of each day’s conversation, and a venerable 
clerical friend of ours, when it was first advertised, 
went directly and procured a map of the course of 
the river. In several pious families, the servants 
were ordered to take in the Sunday papers in order 
to keep posted, though the young ladies were defied 
the privilege of reading the fashions and gossip; the 
race being regarded as religious and patriotic, as was 
all war news during the rebellion. The same feeling 
was awakened when Heenan went out to fight with 
Sayers, and the publication of the rounds was de- 
voured with the deepest interest, every blow, de- 
scribed by Bell’s Life, that closed Heenan’s ey«s, 
affecting the reader almost to blindness. It would 
have been pleasant to record the Harvards’ success. 





We find some sensible remarks about tea in 
Moore’s ‘Journal of Good Health,” publisbed in this 
city. Tea is a standard article, and people have 
much to sayin abuse of it without knowing what 
they say. Good tea, our magazine says, is not only 
nutritious, but saves food by lessening the waste of 
the body, soothes the vascular system, an? affords 
stimulus tothe brain. It has a power to subdue irri- 
tability, refresh the spirits, and renew the energies, 
such as no other agent possesses. It is therefure very 
valuable to writers and aged people; and moderately 
strong black tea, drank always with the meals, is 
most b-neficial. Weak tea should not be drank at 
all, nor very strong tea, and neither should be taken 
on an empty stomach. Tea is only injurious when 
drank in excess; then it becomes a poison. The 
young seldom need tea, and appetite for it should 
not be cultivated by parents. Tea has medicinal 
properties of considerable value. Green tea is used 
asan astringent in various forms of disease, berefi- 
cial in cholera infantum, and an antidote to the poison 
of tartaremetic. I* is pleasant to these who are fond 
of the cup that cheers but does not inebriate, to have 
such sensible encouragement as this. 





LOOK AT HOME —A few weeks since we took oc- 
casion to commend the New York Citizen and Round 
Table. The last number of the paper, in its article 
on Lord Byron and Mrs. Stowe, shows that we were 
a littls too quick to praise. A meaner or more un- 
just editorial we have not read for some time, even 
in the dirtiest New York papers. If the editor of 
the Citizen had taken the trouble to look over the 
papers of New England he would have found that 
every journal condemned Mrs. Stowe and the pub- 
lishers of the Atlantic fur giving to the world such 
vile slander. What more could they do? As for 
other practices which are mentioncd by the Citizen, 
asareproach to our women, acity that boasts of 
an abortion palace on Fifth Avenue, with furnaces 
in the basement, which are run summer and winter 
tor the convenience of New York dames to conceal 
the fruits of sin, should remain quiet about neigh- 
bors until it has purified itseli. The Citizen will 
gain no credit by such articles. We suppose that 
the editorial we allude to, was written by an Irish- 
man, or Englishwan, or a renegade Yankee, and the 
latter can be meaner than the first two, especially 
when his thoughts are inspired by a bottle of cheap 
whiskey, furnished by one of the immaculate city 
judges tur the purpose of obtaining a favorable notice. 





- A SINGULAR REQUEST.—A lady in a workhouse at 
Chelsea, England, lately arrived at the age of one 
hundred years. Being asked how she would like to 
celebrate the day, she expressed a preference fora 
ride ina balloon. She was accordingly taken up inja 
great balloon, and took a lunch of wine and biscuits 
at an altitude of half a mile. 








A LARGE FARM, 

There is a corn field in Benton county, Indiana, of 

7000 acres, in good condition and growing splendidly. 
It is to be found on the farm of Adams Earl, Exq., 
who resides in Lafayette. Messrs. Earl and Fowler 
have a farm of 30.000 acres in Benton county, in one 
body, well watered, and with permanent improve- 
ments, having 140 miles of hedge fence, and 65 miles 
of board fence, 30 dwelling-houses for tenants, three 
blacksmith shops, etc. To cultivate the corn lands 
169 one and two horse ploughs are kept in daily use, 
and on the pasture lands 4100 head of cattle are now 
feeding for the New York market, and will beshipped 
this fall by rail. Messrs. Earl and Fowler give their 
supervision tothe farm, besides attending to their 
separate interests, the formera jobbing merchant, 
the latter a broker. With the late improvements of 
farm machinery and harvesting improvements, they 
are enabled to keep the model farm in good condi- 
tion, and from present appearances the balance sheet 
will be on the right side, as heretofore. 





Fish AND FRESH WATER.—A paper was read re- 
cently at the French Academy of Sciences, by M. 
Babinet, onthe diminution of salt in certain seas. 
Those inland seas, like the Euxine, which are con- 
stantly receiving fresh water from rivers, while their 
salt is constantly flowing out by some outlet, such as 
the Bosphorus, will in the course of time become 
transformed into fresh-water lakes. This has been 
the case with Lake Baikal, in Siberia, the. waters of 
which were once salt, but are now almost as pure as 
distilled water. During this process, which has taken 
ages to accomplish, the fish which were indigenous 
before have continued so, althongh the water is so 
much changed. There are herring and seals in the 
lake, which are similar to those in the salt Polar 
seas. M. Babinet concludes, therefore, that herring 
and seals may be acclimatized in fresh-water rivers 
and lakes. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Cougress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

Tie appearance of the October number of BAL- 
LOU’s MAGAZINE is a sure indication that the nights 
are growing longer and that the time for good read- 
ing matter is at hand. There is no wagazine in 
the country that can compare with the one men 
tioned at the head of this article, that is, as far as 
good matter and interest is concerned, There is a 
great deal fora small sum of money, and this the 
public are beginning to discover in every part of the 
Uuitéi States and the Canadas. Here is the table 
of contents for the October number. It will bear ex- 
anination: ‘St. Paul’s Church, Newburyport;’ 
*‘ Our Natural History Gallery ;” ‘* Monument to Co- 
lambus;” ‘ Horse-Cars down South;” ‘ Dover, 
England ;” ‘* A Sister’s Love,” B. P. Shillaber; ‘“‘ The 
Banks Estate,” Theodore Arnold; ‘‘ Summer Rain,” 
Mrs. C. O. Hathaway; ‘‘ Miss Inman’s Mantle,” 
Louise Dupee; ‘‘The True Love and the False,” 
Lottie Brown; ‘‘ Home—a Wanderer’s Welcome,” 
Harry Remick; “ Legend of a Runaway Lake,” Hi- 
land J. Dodge; ‘* One Weman’s Pride,” Mrs. Anna 
James; “ My First ‘ Liberty Day’ in Valparaiso,”’ 
W. H. Macy; ‘“‘ Toujours Fidele,” Mattie Winficld 
Torrey; ‘‘ A Naughty Girl,” Miss Amanda M. Hale; 
“ Autobiography of a Proud Man,” William E. 
Burton; “ King Nama’s Burial,” Anna M. Tomkins; 
* Our John,” Miss Camilla Willian; ‘‘OuR YouNne 
PEOPLE’s STORY-TELLER—“ Luck and Pluck; or, 
Jvhn Oakley’s Inheritance,’’ H. Alger, Jr.; “ Fritz 
and the Fairy Griselda,” Charles Follen Lee; ‘“* Twen- 
ty-one Tuberroses,” August Bell; ‘The House- 
keeper ;”’ “‘ Curious Matters;” ‘‘ Facts and Fancies ;” 
“« Street Scenes ”— (Humorous I[]lustrations.) 

Terms: $1.50 per year; seven copies, $9 00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one office, 
bot may be made up from difterent towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. Svuld by all newsdealers. 











New Music —Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just published the following new 
music:—‘* Something pretty polka,” ‘‘ Tarentella 
Italian morceaux brilliant,” for the piano; “ Sum- 
mer Reveries,” ‘‘ The Young Widow,” one of Lin- 
gard’s songs, ‘‘ Yes, 1’ll meet thee, dearest,” a song 
in answer to “‘ I’ll meet thee in the lane,” and “‘ Tink- 
ling Sleighbeils Waltz.” 





BALLOU’s MAGAZINE.— Ballou’s Dollar Monthly 
Magazine tor July, August and September is befure 
us; we find it as redolent with readable, miecellane- 
ous matter as of old, and, if anything, improved in 
appearance. This magazine is especially valuable 
for its biographical sketches of eminent persvnages, 
descriptions of manners and customs, together with 
interesting articles on places, institutions and things 
which are always interesting to everybody. It con- 
tains complete and continued stories by first-class 
authors, fine poetical effusions, descriptive cuts, a 
department fur the young folks, a department of re- 
ligious Sunday reading, excellent receipts for house- 
keepers, and a bumorous department, which “ 
gests the idea of “laugh and grow fat.” It is p 
lished at 63 Congress street, Boston, by Eliott, 
Thomes & Talbot, Tor $1.50 per year.— Ottawa States- 
man, 





Fashion and Gossip. 


FALu Fasnions.— Some of our fashionables havo 
returned from their summer revels, and appeared on 
Washington street in all the glory of fall toilets. We 
notice that there is an effort to enlarge the bonnet, 
but it is doubtful if it will be successful this season. 
One thing, however, rejoices the hearts of the millin- 
ers; the latest novelties cannot be made by the un- 
initiated, but will require the artistic touch of an 
experienced hand. There is a variety of shapes, 
some fitting closely to the head in front, and others 
being diadem shape with a coronal of flowers and 
leaves. A description of a few styles will give an 
idea of what the coming bonnet is to be. 

A new fashion is in lavender silk, puffed over a 
small lice frame, Across the front, and resting back 
upon the puffs, is a strip of cherry satin, rounded at 
the corners, and set on in box plaits, the upper side 
edged with a narrow fluting of cherry satin. A wide 
plaiting is also at the back, and narrow white blonde 
rups around the edge of the bonnet. There areshort 
cherry strings that tie under the chignon, and the 
bridle of lavender silk is lined with cherry satin, and 
has a bow of ribbon on one side just above the cen- 
tre. A beautiful pink rose with clusters of buds and 
autumn. tinted leaves adorns the front. 

A peculiar shape is of white corded silk over a 
frame slightly flaring in front, with the centre shap- 
ed like a very smallcrown. Above the front edge is 
aroll of white satin fluting, and between that and a 
ruftie of silk that crosses the centre is a row ot white 
blonde. The bridle of white silk is also edged with 
blonde. 

A lavender silk is falled over a very small frame, 
the front lined with pink and eged with narrow 
blonde. Puffs of the material cross the centre, and 
standing upright at the back is a little cape of pink 
silk, There are short pink strings that tie at the 
back, a bow of lavender ribbons on one side, a just- 


‘| opened blush rose, with bursting buds nestling 


among clusters of autumn leaves. 

FemaLe FarMers—The Evening Wiecconsin, 
newspaper, tells a very romantic story about two 
young New Hampshire girls, who emigrated with 
their parents some years ago to a farm near Kau 
Claire. At this time the girls were quite young and 
expressed a decided preference for out-door work. 
Accordingly their mother dressed them in bloomer 
costumes, and allowed them to follow their inclina- 
tions, and, assisted by their father, they have done 
all the work on the farm, scliom missing a day in 
the fields from planting until harvesting, and in good 
seasons cutting eighty tons of grass and eighty tons 
of grain. They are now eighteen and twenty years 
of age, and their father has become wealthy through 
their effurts. He has recently built a fine residence, 
and during the present season the girls have not 
practised their out-loor accomplishments q:ite 80 
assiduously. They now attend balls and parties, go 
on trouting excursions, and drive their own teams. 
They are descrived as not in the least masculine in 
their appearance, but on the contrary, are trim, 
sprightly girls, with resolute eyes and plenty of good 
sense in their heads, and wearing a fresh and femi- 
nine bloom. 

HomE AND FoREIGN GossiP.—An unsuccessful 
suitor took his revenge upon a Chicago lady by slan- 
dering ber virtue, whereupon his successiul rival 
thrashed him. He challenged, and a duel was 
fought. Then he challenged the second of his an- 
tagonist, who pinned him to @ tree with a rapier 
through his shoulder, and in that position compelled 
aretraction. All which is quite chivalrous for Chi- 
cago._—A New Bedford lady bought a pair of white 
silk gloves, to be returned in case they did not suit. 
They were returned as not suiting, when it was dis- 
covered that they had been used to decorate the 
hands of a corpse, and temoved after the friends had 
wept over it,and before the lid of the ccffin was 
screwed down.—Some time since, Eugene Street, 
of St. Louis, married a dressmaker, and took such an 
interest in having her work hard and accumulate 
money, that when a bank failed where he had de- 
posited $2800 of her earnings for his own use, he 
committed suicide.——Elopements are considered 
nice things by the girls of Terryville, Conn. A 
‘“* daughter of a leading citizen ” ran off with a young 
doctor the other day, although her parents had 
agreed to let her marry him in September.—A 
New Jersey woman has died after living twenty-five 
years of married life without a matrimonial quarrel. 
—-Since short dresses have come into fashion the 
ladies’ motto has been “ bootee and beauty.”——The 
daughter of an oi) millionaire brought sixteen trunks 
to Saratoga. She dresses six tines a day, and sings 
two pieces which she paid a music teacher $2000 to 
teach her.——Sheridan is again “engaged.” It is 
nearly time fur him to begin marrying ——Three 
elopements from one ward of Washington the other 
night ——Quebec gave a magnificent ball to the Gov- 
ernor-General, recently. There were fountains of 
lavender and rose-water colured lights, flags and 
decorations. Lady Young wore a pink silk—every- 
body was there, the music was voluptuous, the danc- 
ing mazy and the supper luxurious. Morning 
dawned before the burst.——Eugenie’s bair dressers 
have won a suit against the Duke and Duchess of 
Ossuna.—News of an efiort to enlarge the bonnet 
comes from Paris.—Isavella’s husband employs bis 
time in making wooden toys for his wife’s children. 
—The biue-nose girls are in love with Prince Ar- 
thur’s “ light-brown curling whiskers.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
RECOMPENSES. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 





God has his purposes, his ways of dealing,— 
His hidden paths our blindness fails to view, 

And where we hope for sunshine, and find shadows, 
His loving hand will lead us safely through. 


* He never takes a bléssing, but he sends us 

Some recompense to richly fill its place; 

His are no stern decrees, but written fairly 
With wondrous mercies, loving eyes can trace. 


He lends us treasures, then their mission ended, 
He claims them his, and gives his love instead, 
Or gives another gift of worth and beauty, 
That o’er our lives new radiance will shed. 


Last year, when spring crept on, with tardy footsteps, 
And bird-songs rang from out the leafless trees, 
God called a treasure he had kindly lent you, 
And left you sorrow-crushed, on bended knees. 


Tired, empty arms you clasped across your bosom, 
Missing the baby weight you'd held so dear; 
God knew your grief—and you, through Faith's up- 
looking, 
Clung to his love, through all your pain and fear. 


Again the spring smiles out across the mountains— 
O’er dun-brown fields, and forests gray and old; 

‘Tis God's good time to bless - claiming one treasure, 
He sends another, your fond love to hold. 


His recompense, his sweetly-shown compassion 
For mother anguish o'er a baby’s grave; 

Knowing your grief, he knows your joys as fully, 
And gives you joy, as once he pity gave. 

Still River, April 4, 1869. 
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CHAPTER V. 


HE morning after the party at 
Sycamore Grove dawned clear 
and cool—one of September's 
rarest mornings. The summer 
birds and summer scents still 
lingered, but its enervating lan- 
guor had given place toa pure, 
rarefied air, that acted on the 
system like some subtile tonic. 
Very few, however, about the 
great house, were astir till long 
after sunrising, save two or 
three servants, and they moved 
listlessly and sleepily about, as 
if in a dream. 

It was nine o’clock before the 
breakfast-bell rang, and then it 
was some moments before Adele came in, and Grace 
was still behind. They waited perhaps ten minutes, 
and then Colonel Montgomery said, glancing at his 
watch: 

“T have an engagement in Buffalo at eleven; we 
will not wait for Grace, longer. The child is not 
sca to these late hours, and is‘very sleepy, doubt- 
\ess.”” 

And so the breakfast was brougbt in, and closely 
following it came a quick ring at the door. 

“Some one bent on making an early call, I should 
say,” remarked Adele, smiling, and involuntarily 
brushing out the folds in her pink cashmere morn- 
inig-dress. 

A quick step came through the hall, and Arthur 
Castleton opened the door, and, pausing on the 
threshold, cast a -quick glance about the room. 
Then, closing the dour, he walked directly to the 
table. 

“ Where is Grace?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Good-morning, Doctor Castleton,” Mrs. Mont- 
gomery said, in the smoothest of voices 

“‘ Have you seen Grace this morning?” he reiterat- 
ed, without noticing her salutation. 

“Grace?” said the colonel, looking at his young 
relative inquiringly. 

“Yes sir—Grace Montgomery. Will any one an- 
Swer thy question?” a slow color rising in his face. 

“ Grace has not yet left her chamber, D. ctor Cas- 
tleton,” Mrs. Montgomery replied, a trifle coldly. 
“Is your business very urgent, or can you wait till 
the young lady wakes?” 

“TI cannot wait—call her!” he said, imperatively. 
“T was here three hours ago, but everything about 
the place was asleep. Sleep! why, J have not shut 
my eyes through the night.” 

“A physician should have better control of his 
nerves than that. You are not used to party-going, 
doctor. Or, perhaps Miss Falkland’s fair face was 
the cause of your wakefulness?” Mrs. Montgomery 
said, banteringly. 

“Will you call Grace? Cousin Orland?” he said, 
his eyes darkening. 

Colonel Montgomery sprang to is feet, and gave 
the bell a quick pnil. 





** For God’s sake, Arthur, what do you mean?” he 
asked, his own face showing signs of excitement. 
“ You have no cause for thinking anything has hap- 
pened to Grace?” he asked, anxiously, beginning to 
pace the floor. 

A servant appeared in the door, looking just a 
litile surprised. 

“Send Mary to Miss Montgomery’s room, and tell 
her to get an answer to her call.” 

There was perhaps five minutes of perfect silence, 
and then Mary looked in with a scared face. 

“ Migs Grace isn’t in her room,” she said, panting- 
ly. “I spoke softly, at first, and then louder, but no 
one answered, Tien I took hold of the door; it was 
not locked, and I went in. There was no one there, 
and, indeed, I don’t believe any ove has been there 
since last night; the room—thbat. is, everything in it 
—remains just as I left it when I dressed Miss Grace 
for the party, even to some flowers on the bed, which 
she would not wear, choosing some rosebuds instead, 
which weren’t near as becoming.” 

* Follow me!” Colonel Montgomery exclaimed, his 
face white and set. 

But there was nothing discoverable. It was very 
evident no one had entered the room since the dress- 
ing for the party had taken place. A apray of blue 
convolvulus lay withered on the counterpane, beside 
some half-opened white tea-roses. The blue muslin 
she had worn the afternoon before lay acress the 
foot-board ; a glove-box lay open on the bed, and a 
bit of cherry ribbon she bad worn on her bats lay 
beside it. 

A strange expression croseed Mrs. Montgomery’s 
face, which no one, however, save Adele, saw. 

** You know I told you a great deal might happen 
in a year,” she whispered in her daughter’s ear, as 
they followed the two gentlemen down stairs. 

Adele shivered and drew away. A terrible suspi- 
cion had entered her brain, and it almost drove her 
wild. 

** Now, Castleton,’ said the colonel, as soon as they 
had returned to the dining-room, “ tell us as quickly 
as possible what cause you had for believing any- 
thing had happened to Grace.” 

Castleton repeated what the reader already knows, 
ending by declaring his belief that some one had 
been lying in wait, and that she was in some way de- 
coyed into the garden, from which the abduction had 
been made. 

** But who would wish to abduct that child?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Montgomery, incredulously. 

* You furget that she isa young lady,’ Castleton 
said, gravely. 

* Ought we not to send for Falkland before taking 
any decided steps? Perhaps there has been an elope- 
ment—lovers are so ardent and romantic!” she con- 
tinued, with a little, swift glance at Castleton, and 
another at Adele. 

She had at least the satisfaction of wielding a two- 
edged sword, cutting in twodirections at the same 
time. 

“I saw Mr. Falkland less than an hour ago, riding 
witu his sister. Nevertheless, I think he shuuld be 
informed at once. Shall 1 send a messenger, Or- 
land?” Castleton replied, turning to bis cousin. 

“Yes; and any other steps you think necessary. I 
am so stunned by this terrible blow! O Gracie—my 
poor child!” And Colonel Montgomery buried his 
white face in his bands, with a bitter groan. 

Doctor Castleton’s eyes filled with tears. He put 
up his hand to brush them away, and lifting his head 
@ little, he saw something that filled his soul with a 
sudden feeling of repulsion. Mrs. Montgomery was 
regarding her husband with an odd, incredulous 
smile, half-amused, half-disdainful. 

“TI wish I could fathom that woman!” he mutter- 
ed, inwardly. ‘‘I cannot believe she would do such 
a thing, though the motive is easily seen. I will just 
keep my eyes open, and if—” He shut his teeth to- 


to Grace at her special request. But except that, 
there were found no evidences of her having left the 
house after the party, and this was altogether pre- 
sumptive, for she might have gone there in the couree 
of the evening, as nearly all the guests had dene, and 
lost them then, and others, walking there afterwards, 
have trampled them into the gravel. There was no 
appearance of a struggle, and besides, it would have 
been so easy for her to cry out, and the family had 
not retired, as witnessed by the lights noticed by 
Castieton just previous to the passage of the carriage. 
“ By the way,” said Falkland, suddenly, “ did any 
one notice a stranger in the grounds, between eight 
and nine in the evening?” 

There was no reply for several minutes. 
ly no one had seen auch a person. 

‘* Why I mentioned it,” he resumed, ‘‘ was because 
something familiar and yet foreign in the man’s look 
and air particularly attracted my notice. I was in- 
deed so fuolish, that I followed the man round to the 
back entrance—”’ : 

‘*It was one of the servants, probably, Mr. Falk- 
land,” Mrs. Montgomery interrupted, nervously. 
‘** You know the glare of the lights cast a strange 
look upon everything.” 

“I know; but that thin, swarthy face, with its 
jetty eyes and beard, was too noticeable for me to 
have forgotten; and I have seen your servants re- 
peatedly,” he added. 

‘IT thought you mentioned the fact of his looking 


Evident- 


startled look towards her husband, who did not ap- 
pear to notice it. 

‘I did not mean by that that I had ever seen the 
man before—I am positive I had not; but that some- 
thing about him remiuded me of some one, in some 
inexplainable way. I think the man was French; he 
had the national characteristics of features and man- 
ner,” he said, thoughtfully; then adding, with a 
emile, “It seems strange to myself that I shoul 
have noticed so much about this man in the brief 
time he was in sight, for I cannot suppose it more 
than three minutes from the t he st d 
from the shadow of the north wing, till I lost sight of 
him in the backyard.” 

Again the white lids were almost imperceptibly 
lifted, and Constance Montgomery gave a quick, cov- 
ert glance at her husband’s face. It was very white 
and grave, but exh ibited no particular emotion. She 
drew a long, fluttering sigh, and went over to where 
Adele was standing. 





CHAPTER VI. 


EVERY one knows how a rumor will spread and 
gain credence in time of any great excitement, and 
how equally bard it is to trace such ruwor t» any re- 
sponsible source. The strange disappearance, or ab- 
duction, as it was quite universally believed to be, of 
the only child and beir of Colonel Montgomery, cre- 
ated an excitement that not only convulsed the little 
village of Oakley, where it occurred, but spread to 
the city, and far beyond, and furnished an item for 
the newspapers all over the country, at once exciting 
and mysterious enough to satisfy the most ardent 
lover of sensation. But disappearances and abduc- 
tions are of too frequent occurrence to excite more 
than a passing interest among those living far remote 
from the scene of the occurrence, and so of the hun- 


Abduction,” only those in the immediate vicinity re- 
membered it, and felt the subtle thrill of apprehen- 
sion and excitement, and watched impatiently for 
some clue to the unravelling Of the unaccountable 
mystery. 

It was no wonder that they were ready to snap at 
the slightest morsel, in their great hunger for news, 
and though no one admitted their belief in it, the 
rumor grew and spread, that in some way Arthur 





strides. 


him. He took it and drank it eagerly. He was so 
thirsty! 
fire all night. 

“Thank you,” he said, returning the cup, and 
looking for the first time in ber face, and reading in 
it all the grief, and alarm, and pity which stirred her 
soul. ‘ Thank you!” he said again, this time with a 
deeper meaning, just touching her fingers. They 
were icy cold, and he felt them tremble at his light 
touch. 

Falkland was announced soon after, and Adele re- 
tired to the window, her bright face growing sudden- 
ly wan and haggard. Falkland was the coclest and 
most prompt of them all. Orders were issued for a 


the crowd. Mrs. Montgomery was quite sure she 
had seen her going towards the garden after Falk- 
land had gone, he having driven bis mother and sis- 
ters home when the party first broke up. 

It was impossible to trace the carriage described by 
Castleton, as carriages answering to the same general 
description had been at the party, and the street and 
carriage-way were both so cut up with wheel-marks 
that it was quite impossible to trace any one very 
distinctly. The only thing found in the garden was 
a cluster of pink rosebuds, crushed and trampled into 
the gravel in front of one of the arbors. These Mary 
was quite positive were the same rosebuds Grace had 
insisted upon wearing in hér hair; and Doctor Cas- 
tleton, his face first flushing and then growing dead- 
ly pale, corroborated her statément by saying that 





they were the same, he himself having brought them 





gether savagely, pacing the room with quick, nervous | 
| gomery. Each one whispered it to his neighbor, pre- 
Adele poured out a cup of c: ffee and brought it to- 


It had seemed as if his blood had been on : 


Castleton had a hand in the abduction of Miss Mont- 


faced with a doubt, but ending with, ‘‘ You know he 
is the next of kin, and of course will be more bene- 
fited than uny one else.” 

As is often the case, the rumor reached those di- 
rectly-interested, last. It reached Colonel Montgom- 
ery and Arthur Castleton on the same day, and bad 
@ very visible effect on both. Castleton was so shock- 
ed and grieved that for the first time he forgot his 
patients, and sat in his office all day, quite stupefied 
by grief and amazement. 

Towards night, a messenger came, requesting his 
immediate presence at the Grove. He obeyed me- 
chanically, vaguely wondering if they had heard the 





horrible rumor, and were as shocked at it as him- 
self. The bare supposition that he could havein any 


systematic search. The most severe and searching | way brought harm toler! He caught bis breath 
questions were put to the servants, but none of them | sharply, and felt giddy and sick. O, if they only 
had seen Miss Montgomery after the dispersion of ! 


knew how he had loved her! But no one must ever 
know that—the secret and the pain were his to bear 
alone. 

Colonel Montgomery was walking the room, with 
quick, nervous strides, when Doctor Castleton was 
announced. He turned and cunfronted him, his 
blonde face white with passion. 

“IT have sent for you to tell you that your duplicity 
is discovered, and though never proved, will be none 
the less believed by myself and family,” he said, 
breathlessly, a eluw flush rising to his blue-veined 
temples. 

* Orland!—Colonel Montgomery, it is not possible 
that you believe this cruel rumor?” Castleton cried, 


“We are forced to believe it, against both our 
wishes and our pride, Doctor Castleton.” 





He turned abruptly, and looked straight in the 


dreds of thousands who read the “ Strange story of 


eyes of Mrs. Montgomery. He had not noticed she 
was in the room, until she spoke. She returned his 
gaze unblenchingly, though her white fingers worked 
nervously with the tassels of her dress. 

“ Orland,” she said, a little impatiently, “ I believe 
you sent for Doctor Castleton.” — 

Colonel Montgomery came forward at this. The 
pallor of his face had given place to a burning flush, 
and his blue eyes were nearly black. : 
I sent for you; to inform you that any benefit you 
may have expected to reap from the disappearance of 
the heiress to the Montgomery property is from this 
hour utterly cut off. The property is mine, to dispose 
of by will, and one bas this morning been executed: 
in tavor of Miss Bertrand, as my adopted daughter 
and heir.’ 

“You might have saved yourself the trouble of 
sending for me, if this is all you have to impast,” was 
the calm answer, though the dark-gray eyes flamed 
haughtily. “The ‘ Montgomery property ’ is the least 
of my concerns, and has always been, and in your 
secret soul you know it, Orland Montgomery!” . 

“It seems common opinion strangely mirjudges 
you, thén,” Mrs, Montgomery interrupted. 
‘¢¢Common opinion’ is very often moulded and 
manufactured by one person,” he said, meaningly, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing her cool face color 
hotly. 

“ Perhaps I have been hasty in believing these Te- 
ports, Arthur,” Colonel Montgomery said, nervously. 


familiar,” she replied, carelessly, bfft with a swift,.| ‘At least, you will admit they had the semblance of 


truth. I trust time will prove you innocent.” 

“TI believe a man is supposed innocent, always, 
until proved guilty,” was the haughty answer. “If 
you have nothing further to say, I will do myse/f the 
pleasure of bidding you good-evéning.” 

‘‘]—I don’t think of anything just now. I~” 

** Good-evening, Colonel Montgomery,” Castleton 
interrupted, with a slight bow, and closed the door. 

“ Poor and proud!” Mrs. Montgomery said, with a 
slight sneer on her red lips, as she marked the firm, 
proud step, the haughty carriage of the head, and 
the unwonted fire in the cool, grave face, as Arthur 
Castleton descended the marble steps. 

“Arthur isatrue Montgomery,” her hasband ex- 
claimed, admiringly, and then turned away with a 
little gesture of impatience. 

There was one subj-ct, that in all their discussions 
concerning the strange abduction, had never been 
touched on between them, viz.: The stranger whom 
Falkland had seen on the grounds that evening. She 
had been so near the subject a score of times, and 
paused each time in nervous—hesitation. Yet, ordi- 
narily, her nerves were like iron. If only she knew, 
positively! Or, even it she knew that Falkland’s 
description seemed anything to him, as it did to her- 
self. Of course it must -how could it be otherwise? 
And she shivered, as she recalled it word by word, 
trying still toshut ber éyes to the conviction that 
forced itself upon her continually. An overwhclu- 
ing desire to know just how much of this feeling was 
imaginative, aud how much had foundation in real- 
ity, took possession of her. 

** Did you think—I mean did it remind you of any 
one-any ore in particular—the description Mr. 
Falkland gave of—of—” 

She paused abruptly at the strange look in her 
husband’s face. 

“ Forgive me, Orland,” she cried, springing hastily 
to his side, and laying her hand, half-pleadingly, 
balf-caressingly, on bis shoulder. ‘ Forgive me for 
mentioning it, but you don’t know how it has haunt- 
ed me—now, after so many years! O Orland! if I 
thought it possible—” 

“ Constance ”—and his voice bad a tone of hardness 
unusual in it—“ it is »6¢ possible! Pat such idle fan- 
cies out of your brain at once and forever. There 
‘are hundreds of persons answering this general de- 
| scription of Falkland’s. Pray, never mention it 
again, or allow yourself to think of it,” rising to go 
out. 

* You are not angry, Orland?” she asked, wistful- 
ly, a slight tremulousness in her voice, which she 
evidently tried hard to conceal 

It was 80 easy to see how she worshipped this man, 
despite all his faults and iufidelities. Perhaps he 
saw it, too, for he came back and Isid bis hand ca- 
ressingly on her hair, saying, soothingly: 

“T am never angry with you, Constance; but I 
told you, years ago, that I would stand between you 
and all harm, if you would only trust me. I repeat 
the pledge now; are you satistied?” 

* Yes,” she said, softly; “ satisfied with anything, 
while I have you, Orland.” 

He stooped and kissed her, in a husbandly way, 
without any particular fervor, but rather as a part of 
his duty, and something quite proper and to be ex- 
pected of him, under the circumstances. 

When Arthur Castleton lett Sycamore Grove, he 
left with the strong determination to ferret out the 
mystery that shrouded the fate of his lost cousin. 
That Mrs. Montgomery had adroitly circulated the 
rumors of his agency in her disappearance, he did 
not in the least doubt. He had long since believed 
that she would influence her husband to that extent 
that Adele would share equally with Grace in the 
Montgomery fortune. He did not want it, he said, 
bitterly; yet itangered him to see it so hastily dis- 
posed of toa stranger, while the fate of the lawful 
heir was still a subject of hope and doubt, of poxsi- 
bility and uncertainty. Was it possible that she was 
farther guilty than in this affair of the property, 


in a sharp, pained voice. 4 which so plainly appeared? It struck him, from 


something in Falkland’s manner, that he had — 
tained the same haunting thought. 
It he had been a different sort of man, nat would - 
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have taken him into his confidence, but there had | sir, d’ you believe Ned Shockley will get the five 
| 


been a coolness between them ever since the night 
they had met in the garden. Besides, he had very 
little faith in the fellow’s professed love for his cousin. 
He would not have boasted so flippantly of her love 
for him, if he had, he argued. There hail, also, cer- 
tain information concerning the Falkland finances 
come to his knowledge recently—or perhaps not so 
much to bis actual knowledge, as to his perceptions. 
It came about in this wise: 

Quite unexpectedly to himself, he received a sum- 
mons one day to attend a Mr. Asbcrott, an old, 
miserly man, who had lived by himself in a great, 
lonely house, a few rods from the Falkland estate. 
With the characteristics of his class, Ashcroft was 
about equally divided in his anxiety lest he might 
die, or some one might get his papers—“ useless pa- 
pers,”’ he persist-d in calling them, yet insisted on 
Castleton’s removing them to some better place of 
safety upon each succeeding visit. Twice he had 
found Mrs. Falkland there, endeavoring, as she gra- 
ciously informed him, ‘‘ to ameliorate the condition 
of her unfortunate neighbor.” But from the mut- 
terings and chuckling of the sick man, as well as 
from her very great solicitude regarding the real 
condition of his patient, Castleton came to the con- 
clusion that there wae some “‘ method” in hér be- 
nevolence; and when a paper, looking wonderfully 
like a mortgage deed, and bearing the Falkland 
name, slipped accidentally from the package, one 
day, when he was moving them, at their owner’s re- 
quest, though he put it hastily back, it served, never- 
theless, to increase his suspicions that the “ great 
Falkland estate” was only a shell—a hulk that up- 
held the family prestige and respectability, while the 
inside—the real furtune—was being daily devoured, 
with no. hope of restoration, save through a miracle 
or a marriage. What more reasonable than that the 
‘Montgomery property’ should look attractive in 
their eyes, now that the day of miracles was past? 

And so he resolved to try his own powers as a de- 
tective, and establish his own innocence against the 
cruel slanders afloat, by bringing the really guilty 
party to justice. He had only vague ideas as to how 
it was to be done, but he had strong faith in the 
right, and believed in its speedy triumph, forgetting 

how God suffers great wrongs to flourish fur ages, 
until some day, to our swift surprise, they blossom 
into sudden good; and then we know how under and 
through it all his spirit wrought, until the times were 
ripe for its culmination, and the revealment of his 
grand design. For we know, however dark, and 
long, and inexplicable the way, it ends in light at 
last. 

But of Doctor Castleton’s qualities as a detective, 
the world was never permitted to judge. The 
furthest he had got towards it was to find that a car- 
riage answering to the description of the one he saw, 
was driven down the Lake road, past the fishermen’s 
cottages where his patients resided, and still on to- 
wards, or in the direction of, Cleveland, on the night 
in question. Buta strange, sudden ending came to 
all his plans. He set out one morning on his usual 
visits to the few patients whom Doctor Saunders 
dropped as crumbs from his table, when he was over- 
taken by a boy, panting and out of breath, who had 
seen him from the Lake road, and crossed the spongy 
meadows to intercept him. He drew up his horse, 
and waited for the boy to find breath to speak, run- 
ning rapidly over in his mind who’of his patients at 
the Lake were most likely to have grown dangerous, 
for he recognized the boy at once as the son of one of 
the poor widows at that place. 

“A young woman, sir,” gasped the boy, as soon as 
he could speak intelligibly. 

** Is she very ill, my lad?’’ he asked, leaning out. 

“ Dead, sir; been dead a good while, I guess,” the 

* boy answered, still looking very excited. 

* But you do not want me, if the poor girl is dead,” 
he said, gravely, a little annoyed; for he was insome- 
thing of a hurry. 

“ Yes Ido,” persisted the boy; ‘Anyways, they 
told me to bring the doctor as quick as possible.” 

He turned his horse’s head a little reluctantly. It 
seemed a useless piece of business for him to go two 
or three miles to look at a drowned girl, while his 
best pationts were waiting for him. Perhaps the boy 
—for children have keen instincts—read something 
of this in his face. He fiigeted a moment, looked 
sideways at the grave man beside him—for Doctor 
Castleton had made him get into the buggy—and 
then blurted out, his freckled face growing very red: 

** They needn’t ha’ sent me—what does a feller like 
I know about feelin’s?” 

‘What do you mean, Davie?” Castleton asked, a 
sudden fear of something, he hardly knew what, op- 
pressing him. 

“Why, some on’em told me t® be careful how I 
teld you, so’s not to hurt your feelin’s. Danged if I 
know. how to do it!” he exclaimed, with what at an- 
other time would have been an amusing expression 

to bis companion, so comical was his look of respon- 
sibility, mingled with disgust and sorrow. 

But a sudden fear had seized him with the boy’s 
last words, and for an instant he thought he should 
. faint, such a terrible, deathly feeling came over him, 
The air, the sky, the solid ground—all, seemed float- 


dry, fiery heat. 
moment. 


But it passed, and he rallied in a 


calmly, now,” his eyes heavy with forebeding pain. 
** They all say it’s the one what use’t come dow 


there with you, sir. The gal what was ‘ducted so in | 
all the newspapers, cos she was rich, and had lots o’ 


thousan’ dollars reward? Cos if he does, he’s goin’ 
to build a crack boat to run up to Cleveland and To- 
ledo, and he says I may g’ with him.” 

The poy paused, vaguely conscious that he had 
been saying something he ought not ~- something not 
just right, under the circumstances. His freckled 
face grew scarlet, but he muttered, desperately, un- 
der his breath: i 

**I don’t care—they needn’t ha’ sent me!” 

But the lad might have saved himself any com- 
punctions of conscience, as far as Doctor Castleton 
was concerned. Only the first sentence had touched 
his consciousness—‘“‘ The girl who used to come up 
there with you, sir.” Ab, how that burned and 
crashed through his brain! How he felt again the 
soft, clinging arms, and the young face hidden on his 
breast, as it had been that last day when she had 
ridden over this road with him! How he felt it— 
sometimes seeming like an actual presence—scores of 
times afterwards, as he passed over the lonely road, 
at morning, at noon, and at even! 

The news spread like wildfire—Grace Montgom- 
ery’s body had floated ashore, after having laid in 
the water three weeks! It was hardly recognizable, 
save for the same general outline of face and figure. 
The clothing was much torn and soiled, but remnants 
of a white muslin dress still clung to the limp arms 
and shoulders, and the pretty brown hair was still 
plaited as she had worn it on the night of the party. 
And 80 the pogg drowned girl was brought back to 
her beautiful home, and, with the October leaves 
falling in golden rain upon the costly casket, she was 
borne forth down the whitely-gravelled road-way, 
past the faded garden and the solemn firs, to the vil- 
lage burial-ground. 

If, at any time in the past, any one bad doubted 
Colonel Montgomery’s affection for his child, they 
were rebuked now. His grief was terrible—wild, 
stormy, uncontrollable. For two days and nights, he 
neither ate nor slept, and when his wife sought his 
room, he sent her away, without unlocking bis door. 
The entire population of Oakley sympathized with 
his terrible sorrow, and longed, as people will, to do 
something to assuage his grief. But it was beyond 
all human help, and so they waited, their hearts 
softened and more tender, not only towards him but 
towards each other. 

Mrs, Montgomery had also manifested more feel- 
ing than any one believed she could have had for her 
stepdaughter, and Adele seemed strangely depressed 
and gloomy, and shut herself up for days together, 
refusing persistently to see Falkland, who, as one of 
the mourners, felt privileged to call whenever he 
chose. 

Only one person ever expressed a doubt of the 
identity of the body, and that was Ann Rushton, now 
an old woman in her second childhood, and to whom 
but Jittle attention was paid, though she declared 
over and over, rocking her spare body to and fro be- 
fore the fire: 

‘*]t’s not my darlin’ they ha’ buried in their fine 
coffin—better, mebbe, for her, poor lamb, if they 
had!” 

But no one believed the old woman’s croakings— 
not even Doctor Castleton, who would gladly have 
done soif hecould. But from the instant he had 
looked on the little drenched figure lying in the fish- 
erman’s hut, his heart had lost its last hope—he knew 
it was Grace. 

It was a lonely winter at Sycamore Grove, despite 
its singing birds and blossoming flowers. The master 
was gloomy and ticiturn, and often irritable, which 





he had never before been. His gay lite bad received 
a fearful check, aud possibly the retrospect was not 
altogether pleasant. Leastwise, he manifested no in- 
clination to return to it, as the montks ran on into 
spring. 

Adele bad gradually regained something of her for- 


be quietly happy, she thought. 


she rebuked herself for it, as if in some way a wrong 


grew light and happy under his smile. 


very frequently, in a decorous way, and if an unruly 
glance ora chance touch of the hands sent a swift 
thrill through their hearts, they were not so much to 
blame, since they could not help it. 

But one April day the parlors were closed, the ser- 
vants dismissed, save the housekeeper and gardener, 
and Tim Vance the stable-boy, and Oakley was elec- 
trified by the news that the Montgumerys had gone 
to Europe for three or four years. 





CHAPTER VII. 


AGAIN it was summer—bdeautiful, blossomy sum- 
mer, with its languorous airs, and soft, blue, bending 





to the poor, dead girl sleeping so quietly under her ! faint and giddy with unspeakable bliss. 


that Death is such an uncompromising democrat, 
and has so little reverence for the gods of this world. 
As there was no other physician in Oakley, his man- 
tle fell very naturally on Dr. Castleton, who found 
himself suddenly floating on the high wave of popu- 
larity and pecuniary success. Outwardly he was 
little changed, save a few added lines about the grave 
moutb, and here and there a pale thread amid the 
glossy luxuriousness of his dark beard. To be sure, 
he was little over thirty, but toil and thought, and 
perhaps sorrow, had left their imprint on his face. 

Another change, and rather an important one to 
Oakley, as well as to the interests of this story, had 
taken place. Ashcroft, the miser, had been found 
dead one morning in his bed. The papers he had 
hoarded so carefully, being of no further use to him 
—if, indeed, they ever were—were generously left 
behind—the first instance of his generosity on record. 
His half-sister had married a Frenchman, one Mon- 
sieur Benoit, and had gone to France when he came 
to America, thirty-five years before, the Ashcrofts 
being English. Afterwards she had come to America 
and settled in New Orleans, where her husband had 
relatives, and where, now a widow, she still resided. 

A message was at once despatched, and in less than 
a week Madame Benoit and her niece, Miss Agnes 
Durand, arrived in Oakley, and took immediate pos- 
session of Mr. Ashcroft’s effects. 

The settlement of the estate caused quite a com- 
motion in town. The great Falkland estate collapsed 
with a crash, only one of the family escaping the 
general ruin. Alice had alone fulfilled the family 
ambition and married a fortune. Her husband, 
however, coolly refused to come to the rescue, car- 
ing far more for his own particular bank account 
than for the Falkland ‘ honor.” 

But you have noticed, perhaps, that some people 
never go down. Whatever of ill fortune, whatever 
of personal dishonor, whatever of poverty, or 
even crime, is thvirs, they carry the same bold, cool 
front, the same dignified air of superiority and re- 
spectability. 

The Falklands were of this class, and after the first 
shock had subsided, people almost doubted their own 
senses, as they saw them living on in precisely the 
same style—for they still, through some arrange- 
ment known cnly to themeelves and Madame Benoit, 
retained the family mansion, with all its belongings 
—and ‘‘ carrying their heads as high,” as the neigh- 
bors expressed it, as before the revelation of their 
bankruptcy was made public. 

It was June when Madame Benoit arrived, and 
early the following month the Montgomerys return- 
ed from abroad. It was popularly supposed they 
had been making the tour of the Continent, but they 
had in reality been living very quietly in Southern 
Germany, making only two or three short trips into 
Switzerland in the time. 

Colonel Montgomery had grown stout and florid in 
his absence. He had regained his wonted spirits, 
and was so well pleased and delighted with his 
adopted daughter and heiress, that he had hardly 
time or desire to think of that lonely grave under 
the shadow of the wooded hill. 

Mrs. Montgomery had faded and changed greatly. 
The pallor of her face, once striking and interesting, 
had grown to a haggard, pitiful whiteness, painful to 
see. Her black eyes, always large and full, looked 
unnaturally so, now, and the sweet suavity of her 
manner had changed to an abrupt, nervous restless- 
nese, more painful still. 





believed he cared for her—I knew something of the 
sort of man he was, then, though I did not suppose 
then so nearly bankrupt.” 

‘* Did you ever fancy he cared for Adele?” Mont- 
gomery asked, abruptly. ; 

I thought so once, yes. I think now he cares 
only for money, and will take any woman with it’ he 
can get, only provided she has golden charms. [ 
ought not to have said this to you, perhaps, under 
the circumstances.” 

‘ What circumstances?” starting violently. 

‘* Why, of course you are aware of his visits to the 
Grove. They point their own moral, I should think, 
very plainly.” 

He turned abruptly and walked away, while Cas- 
tleton went on to callon Madame Benoit, who fan- 
cied herself an invalid, as scores of people do, and 
insisted on being doctored for her liver, and lungs, 
and heart, and nearly every other organ or member 
of her body. Doctor Castleton had told her that 
there was nothing ailed her, and she bad told him as 
plainly that he wasa fool. After this very plain un- 
derstanding they got along excellently. He called 
regularly every morning, and prescribed harmless 
tonics and powders, which sometimes she took, and 
sometimes threw out of the window, just as the 
mood took her. 

“ Who was that I saw you talking with?” Madame 
asked, when he came in that morning. 

‘Colonel Montgomery. You remember he return- 
ed from abroad with his wife and daughter, not long 
since.” 

“I thought—I am sure somebody told us, did 
they not, Agnes, that bis daughter was dead? An 
improbable sort of a story, it seemed to me, I re- 
member.”’ 

‘It was very unaccountable,” he answered, grave- 
ly. “This young lady is the daughter of his wife, 
whom he adopted and made his heir, after the death 
of my cousin.” 

‘* Very kind and generous in him,” she answered, 
with an odd little smile, that sent a flush to Castle- 
ton’s face. 

He knew perfectly well she had heard the whole * 
story. 

** Your cousin was quite young, Doctor Castleton?” 
Miss Durand asked, noticing his embarrassment, and 
wishing to relieve him. . 

** It was her sixteenth birthday that—that—” 

“Yes, I know,” she interrupted, gently. “She 
was very dear to you.” ‘ 

‘*As dear as my own life,” he said, softly. 

‘It was very sad,” her lovely brown eyes full of 
tender sympathy. 

**T should like to tell you about her, sometime,” 
he said, gratefully. Somehow her sympathy was 
very sweet. 

‘* Was she pretty?” coloring faintly, as he lifted 
his eyes to her face. 

** Cousin Grace was very beautiful to me—I loved 
her!” 

He paused an instant by her chair. Involuntarily 
she laid her hand on his arm, with a gesture of pity 


her hands. They had such a pretty, delicate lan- 
guage, tbat one liked to watch their gracefal ges- 
tures, theugh a few of the more practical sort called 
it ‘‘ French foolery.” 

Arthur Castleton was not himself aware how very 
pleasant these morning calls at Madame Benoit’s had 
grown to him. He was not really conscious how 





Between mother and daughter the contrast was 
indescribably great. Adele Bertrand at twenty-four 
was a wagnificent woman. 


marvellous splendor of her dark eyex. But in one 
thing she remained unchanged. Herman Falkland 
was still the one man in all the world to whom her 


mer spirits, though a restless shadow still lurked in | passionate soul turned in idolatrous love. The first imperceptibly, that he did not know she was there, 
the depths of her great bewildering eyes. Ifouly she thought that thrilled her heart when she heard of | till one day he looked in and saw her sweet face. It 
could know that she was utterly guiltless, she should , the Falkland reverses, was thanksgiving that now 
But a faint, haunt- | she could help him! 
ing suspicion made her nervous, though it was not so | tune quietly— now, her whole being throbbed with 
hard to bear as it had been at the first; and though | tumultuous exultation. She waited in feverish ex- 


She had enjoyed her good for- 


citement for his coming, and when he came, was 
At last, 


beautiful monument of snowy marble, her heart , there was no bar to their happiness, and she gave 


her whole soul up to the sweet enchantment, grow- 


Of course there was nothing lover like in the visits | ing, if possible, more beautiful in her great content. 
of Falkland—it was too soon for that; but he came | Falkland was by no means backward in his ad- 
| vances, and one more member of the Falkland fam- ! 


ily was in a fair way to be provided for in accordance 
with the family creed. 

One admirable trait in this family was the easy 
adaptedness of their affections. Since that summer, 
four years ago, Herman Falkland had thrice been 
‘hopelessly in love,’—or, perbaps I should have 
written it, hop«fu//y. But each chance had in some 
way eluded his grasp, and it was with a deep feeling 


outlived its spring, and blossomed into a rare sum- 





mer. She was beautiful enough to stir any man’s 
| blood, and he was very susceptible to beauty, and on 
the whole considered himself a fortunate fellow, al- 


| skies. The low-trailing vines, the velvety sward— | ways remembering, of course, the Montgomery 
| the broad-spreading trees and sweet blossoms, gave | property. the most fortunate thing of all. 


ing and fading away, leaving him choking with a no bint of age. The three years had left nd trace or | 


Co'onel Montgomery bad been closely employed 


line of care or thought on the fair face of Nature. | in locking after his material interests, and had 


| Year after year, through the slow rolling centuries, | scarcely been at home two successive days since his | 
‘* Who is the girl, Davie? Tell me very slowly and ; God’s hand touches her closed lids, and from her soft | arrival in America. He came home one night to 


| 


mortal youth. 
There had been some changes in O:kley. 


| couch of silence and repose, she rises radiant in im- | find Falkland there. 


He had met Doctor Castleton 
a few moments befvre, an‘ learned for the first time 


Dr. | of the hcllowness of the Falkland fortune. 
| Saunders had died, despite his wealth, and skill, and | ‘J suspected as mach when he proposed for our 
money, and good clothes, and a beau. And please, ' great respectability. It is exceedingly mortifying little Gracie,” Castleton had said, soberly. “I never 


Four years had rounded 
and matured her rather voluptuous form, added new 
| brilliancy to her glowing face, and new depths to the 


of gatisfaction that he found Adele’s passion had | 


much he looked forward to them, and depended on 
, them. He had long since ceased trying to persuade 
Madame that she was not ill, and almost succeeded 
in assuring himself that she was really so, and that 
his daily visits were actually necessary to her pro- 
' longed existence. Much less was he conscious of the 
strong hold this gentle, soft-voiced little French girl 
had of his heart. She had glided in so quietly and 


startled him a good deal, and pained him a little. 
| He nad prided himself on his constancy to Grace, 

and had.been exceedingly skeptical in regard to 
: the possibility of second love. ‘It is only a pure and 
tender friendship,” he said, and thus reassured, con- 
tinued his visits. 





As mentioned previously, Colonel Montgomery 
came home and found Falkland with Adele. He 
paused a moment and went up to the library. Pres- 
ently he saw Falkland going down, through the gar- 
' den, to the street. He took half dozen turns across 
the room, and then rang the bell. 

“ Send Miss Adele up—I wish to see her,” he sail 
to a servant who appeared. 

Then he went to a closet, unlocked it, and took 
out a bottle of wine, drinking nearly half of it at a 
draught. Then he replaced it, locked the door, drew 
the blind a little closer at the south window, and sat 
down, his face flushed, and a strange fire in bis eyes. 

“ You wanted me?” Adele said, a moment later, 
coming in with cheeks and lips in a glow, and eyes 
; luminous with soft fires. She had just parted with 
Falkland. 

What passed at this interview, no one save those 
two ever knew. A servant going through the hall, 
heard low, rapid, passionate tones, but nothing 
more. Soon after, Adele Bertrand, her eyes flaming, 
and her lips deadly white, came out at the door, and 
went to her room, and not even to her mother would 
she open the door all that day and evening. Bat 
whatever the insult, or threat, or proposition, she 
kept it closely in her own heart. 

Colonel Montgomery went back tu the city that 
afternoon, but returned again the next afternoon 





























far more delicate than words. This girl talked with 
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His wife, who had greatly improved since their re- 
turn, met him in the hall. 
| «fam glad you have returned, Orland,” she said, 
alittle of the old, slumbrous fire dawning in her 
eyes, as she looked eagerly in his face, hoping, doubt- 
les, for some little touch, or token of tenderness. 
There was none given. 
“Mr, Falkland has been waiting to see you,” she 
+ A.| said, finding he would not speak. 

J “For what?” he asked, moodily. 
“ He wishes to marry Adele.” 
The woman’s face was a study as she made this 
reply, watching, with great, hungry, passionate eyes, 
the slightest change in the face before her. Hope, 
fear, pride, despair and parsionate pain struggled 
together in the eager, searching look. Then the eyes 
fell, and the lips were shut fiercely, to repress the 
groan that rose to them, 
Constance,” he said, turning his face, grown 
ashen white in a moment, towards her, ‘‘do you 
know that I would sooner shoot Adele with my own 
hand, than see her the wife of that beggar!” 

* But she loves him, Orland,” a faint shadow of 
exultation in her tone. 

She was standing betwixt him and the stairs, He 
pushed her aside as if she were a spider’s web, and 
with as little apparent thought, and sprang past her 
up the stairs, and a moment aitter the door of his 
chamber swung to with a dull clang. 

* God help me!—my punishment is greater than I 
can bear,” the woman moaned, sinking down upon 
her knees at the bottom of the stairs, and lifting her 
stony, tearless face and imploring hands upward. 

In the meantime, in the room above, Colonel Mont- 
gomery paced the floor with clenched hands and 
bloodless lips. For eight and forty years this man 
had been led by his passions and impulses. He had 
never curbed or restrained the one or the other, and 
now he was powerless before their mad fury. 

Into this fierce storm of passion broke a woman’s 
voice, low, earnest and tender. 

“TI have loved you, and you only, with all my 
heart, and mind, and soul, ever since I came here, a 
child of half a dozen years,” came up distinctly from 
the veranda below. 

The blood rushed back in a fiery flood to Orland 
Montgomery's face, as he paused and leaned from 
the window. 

Herman Falkland stood with one arm encircling 
the beautiful, rounded shoulders, the queenly head 
drooping to his bosom, the soft hands clasped in his. 

An angry fire flamed in the face bent over then, 
and a low imprecation escaped the whitening lips. 
Then closing the window carefully, he went into the 
library, and unlocked a trunk setting under the li- 
brary table. 
ledgers, all stained and yellowed by time. He pushed 
them aside with an impatient hand until he came to 
& square rosewood box, which he lifted out, and 
without stopping to replace the disturbed papers, 
went back to his room, where, after closing and lock- 
ing the door, he took a key from an inner pocket and 
unlocked the box. It was a beautiful box, lined with 
embossed crimson velvet, a plain band of gold around 
the top. The papers in this were evidently of more 
recent date, for they were white and fresh-looking. 
He tossed them aside, however, with the same impa- 
tient hand he brad the others, until he came to a 
long, carefully folded sheet, tied with a narrow, pink 
tape. This he unfolded, glanced at it as if t» make 
sure that he was right, and then very deliberately 
tore. it to shreds. Then, taking a match from the 
safe, he lighted the gas, and standing under the jet, 
held them one by one to the flame. 
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It was half filled with papers and old | 


him. But to-day he had felt differently about it, 
and as they rode over the cool, white, shaded road, a 
rest and peace he had not known for years, fell upon 
his heart. And yet he did not speak of his cousin to 
her, as he had thought—indeed, be was vaguely con- 
scious of a growing reticence in regard to her, when 
Miss Durand was by, and wondered not a little at 
the strange reluctance he felt, for she was always 80 
quiet and sympathetic, thaf it seemed upon all other 
subjects he could talk with her more freely than any 
one he ever knew. 
I think, also, that up to this day—this fourteenth 
of September—it had never occurred to him that 
Agnes Durand was particularly beautiful. A bat of | 
&@ man, perhaps you may think, this hero of mine; 
but Arthur Castleton was governed more by intui- 
tions, and subtile affinities of mind and soul, than 
any man I ever knew. If he liked a person, and felt | 
attracted to them, they were lovely to him, and the 
particular shade of their complexion, or cast of their 
features, was a matter of indifference, and scarcely 
of passing thought. But to-cay, sitting by her side, 
so near that her breath swept his cheek, and looking 
into the lovely brown eyes, clear as the cool. depths 
of woodland springs, it came to him with a sudden 
conviction, that she was the most beautiful woman 
he ever saw—or rather, as be amended it afterward — 
the mest lovely. Adele Bertrand was beautiful— 
dazzling, superb; but she was of the earth, earthy. 
Agnes was pure as a star, and as sweet. Clear tints, 
like soft sea-shel! colorings, met and blended in the 
delicate oval of her face, and the pink lips were fine- 
ly cut, and tremulous and tender as a little child’s. 

They had ridden slowly, and it was near nightfall 
when they came out past Sycamore Grove. The lin- 
gering crimson in the west touched with lurid shad- 
ows the massive pile of arches and gables, outlined 
against the sombre gloom of the great sycamores. 

* Tt looks like the stain of blood,” she said, with a 
little shiver, 

At that instant a wild, anguished shriek rang out 





forward, then paused, in obedience to his master’s 
voice, though with erect ears and distended nostrils. 

Doctor Castleton leaned forward and looked toward 
the house. 

** There has something happened, I fear,” he said, 
anxiously. ‘I seé the servants running to and fro, 
and I am quite sure I hear a woman’s voice. I will 
drive you home as quick as possible, and return.” 

She put her hand on his arm,in one of those little 
pleading, persistent gestures, which he had learned 
80 wel! to understand. 

“ Very well,’ he said, giving his horse a sharp cut, 
, and dashing into the broad, gravelled road-way 
leading to the mansion, “I am afraid it will be some- 
thing that will pain you, though.” 

*T am not so much of achild as you think,” she 
answered, with a faint smile. ‘‘I may be of service, 
perhaps, if your fears are well founded.” 

“What is it?’ Castleton ealled to Tom Vance, 
dasbing past like a small whirlwind on one of the 
powerful bays, which had cost their owner quite a 
fortune. id 

‘Gracious! Why, I never seen you—well!” cried 
that youth, exerting all his small strength to stop the 


; 


on the still evening air, and the horse gave a plunge | 


* Died of apoplexy, induced by some sudden and 
violent emotion,” was the verdict rendered, and the 
poor, stricken wife shuddered, and grew, if possible, 
more deathly white, as she remembered, with a 
fierce pain at her heart, the scene in the hall, and 
guessed all too easily the cause of the emotion. 
And Adele Bertrand, a vivid red breaking through 
the gray pallor of her awed face, turned and walked 
hastily to the window. 
‘* It is the judgment of Heaven,” she said, involun- 
tarily, under her breath—‘ poor mother!” 
It was never known how it came about, but 
through all the grief and confusion incident to that 
terrible time, Agnes Durand was the efficient, 
thoughtful head, who took upon herself all the care, 
and responsibility, and oversight of everything. The 
rose tints had vanished from her soft cheeks, and the 
beautiful eyes were veiled in misty shadows, but the 
small, white hands were steady and cool, and the 
sweet voice culm and even, though, from her tender, 
sympathetic nature, one might have expected more 
emotion, perhaps. But very few suspected the iunate 
strength and power of self-control this gentle, soft- 
‘voiced little French girl possessed, and how efficient, 
in seasons of emergency, she could prove herself. 
“It is one of Agnes’s peculiarities,”” Madame Benoit 
said, quietly, when Doctor Castleton spoke of it to 
her. “ Noone but me really understands the strength 
there is under her weakness. My niece is no com- 
mon girl, sir;” a little thrill of pride in her voice, for 
which Arthur Castleton secretly blefsed her. 





It was all over, and Orland Montgomery, with all 
his virtues and his vices—and people now were far 
more disposed to be lenient toward the latter than 
while he lived—was no more. The great Montgom- 
ery property, the accumulation of long generations of 
Montgomerys, was at last to pass out of the family 
name and blood. There was no thought of specula- 
tion about it, as it had been known these four years 
that Miss Bertrand was to inherit it all at bis death. 
Some few wondered if Doctor Castleton would not, 
get some small bequest, but remembering the ru- 
mors which had prevailed at the time of the making 
of the will, thought it extremely doubtful. And, al- 
though the foolish story of Castleton’s agency in hia 
cousin’s disappearance had hardly outlived its birth, 
| few doubted the lastingness of its results in regard to 
the property, if, indeed, that had really influenced 
its disposal. 

But the forms must be gone through with and the 
will proven, and Doctor Castleton was invited, 
through courtesy—and possibly through a feeling of 
friendliness, for he had been with them a good deal 
during the season of their sudden aifliction, and they 
had unconsciously deferred to his judgment and 
wishes—to be present at the reading of that doc- 
ument. 

Mr. Ferris, the attorney who had drawn up the 
will, came in with Castleton. 

**T don’t suppose you have any expectations, doc- 
, tor?” he asked in a low voice, as they stood together 
@ moment in the hall. 

** None whatever, sir. I hope to be able to make 
my own fortune,” a little haughtily. 

** You are in a fair way for it; and not only for- 








fiery animal, ‘I was jist goin’ for you, | was. The 
cunnel’s in a fit, or sunthin.” 

* Hurry, please!”? Miss Durand said, in a low, in- 
tense whisper. 

“Will you go up with me?” he asked, as they 
stood in the great hail, gloomy with shadows. 

“ Yes.” 

He drew ber arm through his own, and went up to 





“ That will stop his game!” he exclaimed, as the 
last slender wisp coiled and fell to the carpet, a bit of 
charred, illegible paper. ‘‘The mercenary puppy, 
to dare to love ker! Love! Bah! Does he think he 
can balk me? IL would sooner put the torch to the 
last dollar of the Moi tgomery property than it should 
go this way, and I will do it, too, or—” 

He paused and tore open his shirt collar, and stag- 
gered gropingly toward the window. 





Dr, Castleton had been down to the Lake village, 
as the cluster of better sort of cottages that had 
Sprang up there lately, was called. Miss Durand 
had several! times expressed a desire to see that part 
of the town, and this afternoon he had called and 
taken her over. The afternoon was lovely, but one 
shadow hung in the sunny sky. This day, four years 
ago, Gracie Montgomery disappeared out of their 
lives—how, they might never know. Whether by 
violence or accident her young life went out, only 
eternity would fully reveal. Shrouded in mystery 
from the beginning, in mystery it had still remained. 
It was one of those strange, motiveless, inexplainable 
affairs that sometimes bappen, putting all our theo- 
ries at fault. 

Somehow, Castleton bad always shrank from the 











There were memories connected with it sacred for- 
ever to his lest love. Here, more than anywhere 
else, she had seemed to come back and sit by him 
again. She always seemed nearer to him here than 













stood under the costly, sculptured marble, “ Sacred 
to the memory of Grace, ouly ahild of Orland 
Montgomery.” 

And though he knew it was idle and visionary, he 


























the flutter of ber crimson mantle, and the poise of 
the slender foot, as she leaned from under the larches 
to look for his coming. 

And 80, as I said, he had rather shrank from ask- 
ing Miss Durand to ride to the Lake viilage with 



































thought of taking Miss Durand over this road. | 


had paused more than once, half fancying he siw 


| where the sound of smothered we: ping and hushed 
voices told was the scene of the calamity. 

“Thank God you have come!” Adele exclaimed, 
| grasping Castleton’s hand. ‘ None of us know what 
to do, and mother is quite wild, as you see. We have 
had to hold her.” ; 

“ This is my friend, Miss Durand, Adele. We were 
driving by, and heard, I suppose, your mother’s 
cries, and I came without waiting to be summoned. 
Miss Durand will help you, if you would like to have 
her,” Castleton said, hurriedly. 

*O, I don’t know what I want,” she said, shudder- 
ing. ‘Do you think he is dead?” 

He had come nearer, and was examining his pulse. 

* I am afraid so. I shall have to open a vein; can 
you assist, me, Falkland, a little?” 

‘* T—I had rather not ;”’ he stammered, his face very 
white; “‘my nerves are rather unstrung, already, 
and the sight of blood makes me faint; drawing 
back with a shiver from the rigid fourm outstretched 
on the carpet. 

Miss Durand slipped off her hat and shawl, and 
without a word kneljt on the floor, and drew the 
white, set face into her lap. 

IT can help you, Doctor Castleton,” she said, qui- 
etly. Then to Adele, ‘‘ Had you nct better try to 
persuade her to go out?” pointing to the subbing wo- 
! man lyivg on the sofa. 

“I will not go out!’ she cried, springing to her 
feet. ‘‘ Who are you that dares come between me 
and him? Ibhate you!” And the great, wild eyes 





elsewhere—far nearer than she ever did when he~ glared fiercely down at her. 


| O mother, mother—don’t!” Adele cried, putting 
| her arm about her. ‘‘ Miss Darand is going to help 
Doctor Castleton. Perhaps they can restore him to 
| you, if you will come out quietly.” 
**No, no!—he is deal—dead! And I—God help 
| me!” throwing up her hands with a gesture of unut- 
| terable despair. 
It was all in vain, though two more physicians were 
summoued from the city after Doctor Castleton had 
: used every effort to restore him, 
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, tune, but fame,” he answered, with a smile and a 
| bow, which, however, were quite lost on his compan- 
‘ion, who stood gazing with an abstracted face at the 
| long line of forest and intervale that marked the 
eastern boundary of the Montgomery property. 
There was none of that hush and fever of expect- 
ancy which ordinarily attends the opening of a will 

| where legatees are in a state of uncertainty and hope. 
This was a mere form; the contents of this were well 
understood by each of the persons present, even the 
servants, who had been called in to hear it. The 

' rosewood box lay open on the library table, its rich 
velvet lining just touched by the slant sunlight that 
came through the half-closed shutters. 
** There is some mistake, the will is not here,” Mr. 


Ferris said, looking up suddenly, his left hand full of 


toided papers. 
“It was always kept there,” Mrs. Montgomery 
said, growing pale with apprehension. 
* You are quite sure the box has not been tam- 
pered with?” he asked, with the characterestic pro- 
fessional! suspicion. 
“The key was in his pocket at the time of his 
death, and has not passed out of my possession since, 
till I gave it into your hand a few moments since,” 
Adele said, slowly and perplexedly. 
* Please ma’am, / carried the box out of the mas- 
ter’s room after be was taken ill, and brought it up 
here without putting it out of my hands, once,” 
Mary Arnold interrupted, balf rising. 
“ And the box was locked?” Ferris asked. 
** Yes sir.” : 
* Andis that all you know?” noticing that she 
was nervously excited. 
“Only this, and perhaps i¢ is nothing. When I 
cleared up the room after he was carried out, I found 
some bits of burned paper on the carpet, under the 
gas jet. There were balf a dozen of them, I should 
think, some of them nearly all burned up, but two 
bad a few letters on them, though badly smoked and 
discolored. I don’t know what made me do it, but I 
gathered them up in my hand and thrust them be- 
hind the fender, where I think you will find them.” 





“ Bring them here, immediately,” was the brief 


order. 

They were brought—a few bits of burned, scorched 
paper, but they were enough, taken in connectiff 
with the fact that the gas had been found burning, 
when the sound of some ove falling heavily had 


to leave no doubt that Colonel Montgomery had him- 
self burned the will, which, from the few words still 
legible on the pieces, Ferris knew and declared to be 
that document. 

* It is very strange,” he said, musingly; ‘‘ does any 
one know any reason for this strange freak?” 

No one made any answer. 

* Well,” he resumed, “‘ 1 suppose there ie no need 
of my telling you that this puts altogether a new 
complexion on the matter.” 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS AMONG CANNIBALS. 
Ata late meeting of the Ethnological Society in 
London, a paper was read by Mr. W. E. Stanbridge, 
“On the Aborigines of the Central Part of South 
Australia.” The account fully agrees with the de- 
scriptions found in the ‘*‘ Gold Hunters in Australia,” 
and “‘ The Bushrangers,” published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, of Bogton. Mr. Stanbridge has resided among 
them for eighteen years, and is therefore qualified to 
speak of their habits and customs. The natives are 
divided into tribes of very variable numbers, each of 
which is ruled by an hereditary chief, but the men 
possess uncontrollable authority in their own fami- 
lies, even over the lives of their wives. One of the 
most revolting traits in the character of these savages 
is their cannibalism, new-born infants being some- 
times killed for the purpose of being eaten. They 
have a superstition that, when an elder son eats part 
of the body of a younger brother, he attains the 
strength of both, and the parents, consequently, urge 
the elder son to eat as much as possible of his roasted 
brother’s body. Some of the men have three or four 
wives, but the number does not usually exceed two. 
The custom of hereditary descent extends to the di- 
visions of lands, each tribe and each family having 
their tracts of country and their allotments of land, 
the right of which is rigidly maintained. Mr. Stan- 
bridge fally confirmed the accounts. previously given 
of the great skill of the natives in throwing the 
boomerang, over which curious implement they seem 
to have the power of compelling it to alter its course 
in any direction after it has been thrown. The coro- 
borees, of which so much has been said, were stated 
to be periodical assemblages of neighboring tribes, 
and the entertainments and sports last three days 
and nights. These friendly meetings are made the 
occasions of exchanging presents suitable to the 
wants of each tribe, but not unfrequently they end 
in a general melee, in which boomerangs and spears 
are brought into requisition. The natives have pe- 
culiar superstitions respecting death from natural 
causes. They imagine that no one can die unless 


sorcery; and in the direction in which the feet of the 
dead man point is supposed to indicate where the 
enemy is to be found. His relatives, or some mem- 
bers of the tribe, set off in the direction, and kill 
whosoever they meet to avenge his death. Some- 
times many lives are thus sacrificed. Sometimes the 
bodies are burned, and on other occasions are buried, 
or are placed on the branches of trees and left to de- 
cay, the bovies being afterward collected and burned. 
‘The mythology of these tribes is interesting. They 
personify the moon and the principal stars and plan- 
ets, each one having its separate history and its pe- 
culiar influences, and the natives have a curious 
tradition of the existence of a former race of men. 
The sun is supposed to have been the egg of an emu, 
whicb, being cast into space, became changed into 
the sun, The burning of human hair is especially 
avoided, as it is supposed to prcduce rain. This is 
the more curious, ag the absence of rain in some parts 
of the country is seriously felt, the rivers being often 
dried up. The languages of the tribes of South Aus- 
tralia differ so materially, that those who occupy 
districts far apart cannot understand each other. 
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EQUALLY CANDID. 

It is said that there is no panoply so invulnerable 
as self-conceit; but there are occasional instances in 
which a well-sped arrow has found its way through 
the joints in the harness. The following is a record 
of oneof them :—A certain young lawyer was riding 
from one country- town to another, in company with 
a@ judge more famed for his wit than for his legal 
acquirements. The young gentleman brought his 
horse alongside that of the other, and began by say- 
ing that he considered it highly improving for one 
gentleman to, know the cpinion entertained of him 
by others, and proposed to pass away the time by an 
interchange of such opinions with the judge. The 
reply was, ‘‘ Well, begin.” Upon that hint the 
young lawyer spoke, and gave an exceedingly flow- 
ery description ef such qualities as the other might 
wish to possess, such as a logical mind, great knowl- 
edge of human nature, eloquence, and even including 
the only good quality the judge really did porsess— 
inflexible integrity. ‘Thereupon he took breath, and 
flattering himself that he was pretty sure of certain 
law-points in his favor at the approaching court, 
closed with ‘‘ Now, my dear sir, that is my honest 
opinion of you, without a particle of flattery. I only 
hope that you will be equally free with me.” ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” said the judge, with the utmost coolness; “ I 
think you are a fool.”” The young lawyer had evi- 
dently not seen it in that light, and fell back to 
reflect. 
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Few parents like to be told of the faults of & child. 
The reason is obvious. All faults are hereditary or 
educational, and in either case to point a finger at 





alarmed the family, and brought them t» the room, 


the child, is, indirectly, to reprove the parent. 





killed by an enemy, either openly or by means of 
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THE FLAG OF OUE UNION. 











IN THE NICK OF TIME. 
A STORY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ My dear,” said Colonel Kean to his wife, “ I have 
noticed with much pleasure that Mr. Greville has 
paid Violet a good deal of attention lately. Now you 
khow that at my death the girls have but a mere 
trifle to expect, so that it is most desirable they 
should marry well. In fact, I’m quite determined 
that neither Violet nor Laura shall throw themselves 
away in the absurd manner Mary has. The idea of 
accepting a curate, with a wretched pittance of two 
hundred per annum! Utter folly; and s» she’ll find 
it to be in a few years, if she hasn’t already.” 

* Bat, James,” interposed Mrs. Kean, gently, ‘‘do 
you really think Violet could ever care fora man 80 
much older than herself? Why, he must be sixty 
at least, and she is but nineteen. To be sure, he iaa 
most charming man, but hardly attractive, think, 
to so young a girl; besides, I cannot help fancying 
she still cares for Ernest Vansittart. You know 
how much they were thrown together, and since he 
went to India, Violet has grown thuughtiul and qui- 
et, and there is often a troubled look on her face.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed the c.lonel, 
marching up and down the room. “ Alice, I must 
really beg that you wont put any such rubbish into 
the girl’s head. (Ware about young Vansittart, in- 
deed! Perhaps shedid. But, of course, that’s all at 
anendnow. Why, the fellow has been gonea year— 
quite time enough for any girl to forget him. Be- 
sides, even if she were devoted to hin, it’s no use. 
He hasn’t a sixpence to bless himerelf with, except 
his pay and fifty pounds a year. No! I am resvlved 
that Violet shall be Mrs. Greville. What more can 
the girl want? Herbert Greville is still fine- looking, 
and most generous and kind-heaited, Greville Park 
a splendid vid place; and Violet may think herself 
lucky if she is mistress of it, with a good husband, 
and not lexs than twenty thousand a year. 

Down among the rocks on the scashore sat Violet. 
The large, dark eyes are mis'y with unshed tears, as 
she guzes over the quict waters, glittering and spark- 
ling in the sunshine. A book is in her hand, but she 
is nut reading. Her thoughts are back in the past, 
and she is wondering if Ernest cares fur her still, as 
he said he did that summer evening, one year ago, 
when he came to say good-by. How her heart had 
throbbed with happiness when he whispered tender- 
ly that she was “‘ all the world to him, and that the 
stars would wander in their course sooner than his 
love change.” While she is absorbed in thought, 
some one comes quietly bebind ber, and she turns 
round to sce Laura's bright tace. 

“Dreawing away as usual, Violet?” she says. 
“Do try and not look sv miserable. You should 
really do your b: st to forget all about Ernest. You 
know so well he can never be more to you than he is 
now. -Don’t cry, dearest,” and sie knelt down by 
her sister. ‘ But indeed, it would be so much better 
in every way, if you would rouse yourself. Mamma 
said, only the other day, that you were so melan- 
choly, it quite grieved her to see you.” 

** Just a year ago to-day, Laura, since he was here 
saying good-by. I am sure it seems at least three or 
four. I will try in future and be more cheerful; but 
don’t—don’t tell me to forget about Ernest,” she 
sobbed out, “for I never could do that, even if it 
were my wish. Aitsr to day, though, I will try and 
not think so much of the past. It certainly can do 
no good. I shall probably never see him again. O 
Laura, why is it that ail nice men are poor? Look 
at old Mr. Greville. He has twenty thousand a year, 
and that lovely house and park, 0, it only Ernest 
had it.” 

** Yes, I dare say, but you see he hasn’t. Goodness 
we! Here ke is; I don t n:ean Ernest, but Mr. Gre- 
ville, coming along with papa.” 

* Well, yirls,” observes Colonel Kean, ‘‘ here you 
are. Mr. Greville has brought you some flowers, 
which he has just left in the house, and here he is to 
be thanked.” 

**I shall consider myself more than thanked if 
Miss Kean will accept them.” And Herbert Gre- 
ville looks into the handsome face which has haunted 
him cuntinually the last few weeks. 

* Humph!” mutters Laura aside, “ evidently the 
flowers are not fur me. He is almost blushing, poor 
old thing. I do believe he is dreadtully switten with 
Vivlet.” : 

** it is so kind of you, Mr. Greville,” Vivlet begins ; 
but here Colonel Kean puts in his word. 1 

“Kind! I should think 80, indeed! Why, there 
is an immense basket full of them. You must have 
chopped away rigbt and lett, Greville. Nice state of 
mind your gardener will be in, if he is like most of 
his order. Now, let’s come in to iuncheon, eh!” 
Colonel Kean posts off with Laura at such a rate, it 
is quite impossible for the others to keep up with 
them. 

** Is your book interesting, Miss Kean! I see you 
have one with you. May | lovk at it?” 

After a few moments, during which he has glanced 
into the volume, Herbert Greville says, ‘‘1 have read 
it; but though interesting, and no doubt particular- 
ly so to young ladies, it is too sad a story for my taste. 
There is so much sorrowin real life that it seems 
strange to me how peuple can find pleasure in read- 

ing about the trials of imaginary beings.” 

‘IT rather like a melancholy story,” observes Vio- 
let, ‘*so long as it ends well.”’ 

* Ah yes! so long as it ends well.” 


a And then Mr, Greville looks at the girl by his side, 





and wishes his own story (which has been # sad one) 

may have a happy termination, and that by some 

means or other she may in time care for him. 
Colonel and Mrs. Kean are standing at the draw- 


q@me up the garden path. 

** Now, Alice, don’t they look well together, eh? 
Greville is decidedly handsome, though not so young 
as he might be; and how upright! ’°Pon my word, 
one would think that man bad been in the service. 
It’s going on capitally, my dear. Good notion, bis 
sending flowers so often, eh?” 

** Dear James, don’t let us count too much on it. 
One can never tell how things may turn out. Per- 
haps Violet may not be able to care for him, after 
all.” 

“TI tell you, Alice, she must care for him. And as 
to any romantic nonsense about young Vansittart, 
why, the sooner she gets it out of her head the better; 
though it’s my belief she has already forgotten the 
tellow entirely.” 

At luncheon, Mr. Greville speaks of a picnic he 
intends giving in t':ree weeks’ time, or so. Colonel 
Kean enters into the plan most heartily; for, as he 
afterwards observes to his wite, ‘‘couldn’t have a 
better oppurtunity, eh? if he hasn’t proposed before 
then.” 

In the afternoon, Colonel Kean and his daughters 
walk home with Mr. Greville, to see some new plant 
in his conservatory. Laura is dragged on most 
energetically, in spite of the heat, by ber father, who 
is resolved that there shall be a little more quiet 
conversation between those two persons left so far 
behind. 

“Come along, Laura. Dear me, child! can’t you 
walk any quicker than this?” ~ 

“ Why, papa, I am doing my best to keep up with 
you; but please to remember it is a hot day. Violet 
was talking to Mr Greville this morning; she can’t 
have anything more to say yet, I’m sure.” 

‘“*You know nothing about it whatever, miss; so 


-keep your opinion tiil it is asked for,” says the colo- 


nel, sharply. 

Laura can hardly avoid liughing, but after this 
rebuke subsides into silence. 

That night the sisters have a long talk before going 
to bed. 

Laura throws open the window, and sitting down 
near it, remarks, *‘ Well, Vi, I hope you are beginning 
to like old Greville.” 

‘* Why do you ask?” 

‘““Why dol ask? Because you’ll have to like him, 
and very much too, before long, I can tell you, my 
dear. Papa has made up his mind that you shall be 
Mrs. Greville; can’t you make up yoursin the same 
way?” 

“Laura, what nonsense you talk. Mr. Greville 
would be a charming frieud, but as to marrying him, 
that is a very different thing.” 

“ Well,” said the younger sister, sagely, ‘I am in- 
clined to think that though money does not always 
bring happiness, there is very little happiness with- 
out it. And I can imagine a much worse tate than 
being the wife of Mr. Greville.” 

An honr later the two girls were asleep. Round 
Violet’s neck hung aribbon, to which a gold locket 
was attached. It was lucky Colonel Kean did not 
know whose likeness it contained, nor for whose sake 
that locket was worn day and night. 

Three weeks have passed by. Colonel and Mrs. 
Kean are calling on their married daughter, who is 
mucltt interested in all they have to tell her. ‘ You 
can’t think, Mary,” says Mrs. Kean, ‘“‘ how devoted 
he is to Violet. I am sure there is nothing he would 
not do for her. We have seen a great deal of him 
lately, and I am convinced he will make her an ex- 
cellent husband.” 

“Yes,” interrupts the colonel, who must do all the 
talking, or he is wretched, ‘* he is quite devoted. In 
fact, there is no doubt but that he will propose at the 
picnic to-morrow. It i8 some time now since he first 
paid her any attention, and take my word for it, 
Mary, the affair will be settled to-morrow.” 

“Of course she’ll accept him,” observes Mrs. Cole. 
** He is such anice, kind man, and she surely could 
not refuse twenty thousand a year.” 

“ Refase!” almost shouted the colonel. “ The girl 
must have lost her senses who would refuse such 
an offer. But certainly, young ladies of the present 
day seem bent upon doing as they please, whether 
it is nonsensical or not. However,’ turning to his 
wife, ‘‘ you had better tell Violet from me that I 
insist on her obedience to my wishes in this matter. 
I am quite sure she will never regret it. Now lil 
leave you and Mary to have a quiet talk, and shall go 
over and ask Greville to come in for a game of chess 
this evening.”’ 

“Don't you hope it will be fine to-morrow, Vio- 
let?”. And Laura links her arm in that of her sister, 
as they stroll about the garden after dinner. 
**'There’s a red sky, and look at the mist rising in 
that field. Those are good signs.” 

** Laura, never mind the weather now. I have 
something to tell you. Whatdo you think mamma 
has said to me to-day? That she and papa are sure 
Mr. Greville means to make me an offer to-morrow, 
and that they consider it my duty to accept him. O, 
I hope he wont ask me.” And as she spoke, her 
voice trembled, and the pretty hand closed firmly 
over a gold locket round her throat. ‘ Laura, do you 
think 1 must be his wife?’’ 

** Yes, Ido, indeed! You say that no one can ever 
be to you what Ernest was. He is away; never 
likely to be able to marry you, even if he returned. 
I am sure no one could be kinder than Mr. Greville, 





and he almost worships you, Violet. He sits gazing 


ing-room window, as Herbert Greville and Violet | 


as if he could never move his eyes from your face, 
and I shan’t tell you all the nice things he says to me 
about you.” 

The sisters were not aware that the subject of their 
conversation was looking at them frum a little dis- 
tance off. 

Herbert Greville was coming through the garden 
on his way to play chess with Colonel Kean. He 
paused when he saw Violet. Hidden behind the 
bushes, he looked at her, his eyes overflowing with 
love and tenderness; a strange feeling at his heart, 
as he thonght of the morrow, and of all it might 
bring to him. Colonel Kean was right in his sur- 
mise. Mr. Greville had resolved that he would find 
or make an opportunity at the picnic in his own 
grounds, to ask Violet if she could consent to be “an 
old man’s darling.” 
|. His life had been a lonely one; for long years ago 
death had robbed him of those dearest on earth. For 
one brief year warried to the woman he idolized, his 
happiness had been zreat indeed; but at the end of 





that time the fair young wite faded and died, leaving 
him all alone, save for a blue-eyed baby. That sum- 
mer night, when she passed away from a sin and 
sorrow-stained world—how often be has thought of 
it since, sitting at his lonely hearth through the long 
winter evenings! So vividly did memory recall the 
scene, that he almost expected to feel again the soft 
hand in his, and to hear the gentle voice faintly 
breathe out ite farewell. The blue-eyed boy grew 
up, and there came a dull gray morning, a “ good- 
by, and God bless you, my boy, and send you safe 
home,”’ and young Greville was off to the Crimea 
with his regiment. One bright morning, some 
months after, Herbert Greville opens a letter, in 
handwriting unknown to him. As he reads, all the 
life seems to die out of his face, and with a groan of 
anguish he falls furward on the table. That letter 
told bim that he was “ bereft ” indeed, for his dearly- 
loved son had fallen in hattle. 

Lately, Herbert Greville has thought less of the 
past, and more of the bright, happy future which 
may yet be his, can he but win the girl he now gazes 
upon so fondly. 

Laura and Violet are deep in conversation, and do 
not see him as he passes into the house, where Colo- 
nel Kean impatiently awaits his arrival. 

After tea, Mrs. Kean begs Violet to sing. Mr. 
Greville asks for ** Forget thee.’’ Violet tries to 
avoid complying with this request, for the song was 
given her by Ernest Vansittart, and was a great fa- 
vorite of his. Her father, however, insisted. Scarce- 
ly was the last verse concluded, when she abruptly 
left the room, with difficalty restraining her tears. 
The song had recalled so much of the past—that past 
which ’twere best she should never let her mind 
dwell on, if intending to obey her father’s wishes. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Hompn!” said the colonel, when Violet had 
gone. ‘* What’s the matter with her, Alice? She 
must be tired, eh? Make her go to bed early, so as 
to be quite fresh by to-morrow. Can’t allow any 
pale faces at your picnic, can we, Greville? And 
now our game is over, let us take a turn in the gar- 
den before you go.” 

They pass through the window out on to the lawn, 
and while pacing about in the moonlight, Herbert 
Greville ‘‘makes a clean breast of it,” and tells 


; Colonel Kean of the great love he feela for Violet; 


how each time they have met she has become more 
dear to him; and that there is nothing in the world 
would make him happier than the privilege of call- 
ing her his own, and devoting his lite to her. 

* You know,” he continued, ‘‘ what in a worldly 
point of view I have to offer your daughter, and I 
can say with truth that if she will only be my wife, 
her lightest wish shall be my law, and no sorrow or 
trouble of any kind that I can shield her from shall 
ever mar her bappiness and peace of mind. Some- 
times a feeling comes over me that it is hardly fair to 
expect a young, bright girl, with life all before her, 
to link her fate with a man s0 many years older than 
herself. Yet I must ask her, for no soul can imagine 
what intense pleasure it will give me should the 
answer be favorable.” 

** Well,” said the colonel, removing his cigar, “all 
I've got to say, my dear Greville, is, go in and win. 
Iam sure you need not fear her answer, and let me 
tell you there is not aman on earth: that I would 
sooner give Violet to than yourself. She is a good 
girl, unselfish and warm-hearted, and I am sure will 
make an excellent wite.” 

The colonel can scarcely avoid showing his un- 
bounded satistaction at the turn things are taking, 
but refrains, however, contenting himself with the 
idea of a triumphant rehearsal of the scene to his 
wite by-and-by. 

“And now I must be going. Why, it is much later 
than I thought,” observes Mr Greville, looking at 
his watch. 

The two men shake hands most cordially. Then 
the prospective son-in-law departs, and the exultant 
father-in-law goes into the house rapidly, and ere he 
sleeps has told Mrs. Kean all that has passed, adding 
that perhaps it will be as well to speak again to Vio- 
let, so that her answer may be given without hesita- 
tion. Itis at last arranged, however, that nothing 
more shall be said on the subject. 

The next day turned out all that could be desired 
for a picnic—bright and warm, with a breeze stirring 
in the treetops. The rendezvous was a lovely glade 
in Mr. Greville’s park, and by one o’clock the com- 
pany were assembled. 





Violet looked remarkably handsome, though rather 


pale, dreading the inevitable moment terribly. The 
table-cloth is spread beneath a clump of magnificent 
el:a trees. Of course, every luxury was provided 
that one could think of, and a good many more be- 
sides. Luncheon was a great success; Colonel Kean 
in full force—talking, carving, doing everything ‘at 
once, and in the most cheerful frame of mind. 

“* Wonder how Greville means to manage it, eh?” 
he whispers to his wife. His doubtson this subject 
are s90n at an end, for in less than half an hour the 
whole party are strolling through the grounds, and 
the anxious parent sees with delight that Herbert 
Greville bas gone with Violet down a shady -path 
away from all ** observant eyes.” 

Poor Viokt! “With beart beating wildly, and 
breath coming almost in gasps, she finds herself 
alone with the man she is ordered to accept. The 
pretty, well-gloved hand is toying nervously with a 
gold locket. Supposing Mr. Greville should ask 
whose gift itis? Violet wishes he would, and then, 
at the risk of incurring her father’s wrath, she would 
confess all. No such question is asked, and they pro- 
ceed almost in silence till a small summer-house is 
reached. Herbert Greville then asks his companion 
to sit down for a few moments—he has something to 
say. 

* Violet,” he begins, ‘‘I have brought you here to 
tell you that which, perhaps, you will not be quite 
unprepared fur. Surely you must have seen from 
my manner lately that—tbat—in fact—I mean—that 
is {n short, do you think, my dear, you could 
ever care for any one so much older than yourself? 
Since I first saw your face, it has seldom been out of 
my thoughts, and I love the very ground you tread 
on. If you can but love me a little I will be con- 
tented, and you cannot dream of the happiness it 
will give one whose life for years has been dull and 
lonely, if you consent to be his wife.” 

‘* Perhaps Iam too hurried—should have come to 
the point less abruptly,” he added—for Vivlet’s face 
had grown still paler, and there were tears in the 
dark eyes. “ Forgive me, dearest. I would not will- 
ingly cause you one moment’s trouble. It is my 
greatest ambition to guard you from every possible 
grief and annoyance. Only say you will try and love 
me, Violet, and from henceforth, myself, heart and 
soul, with all I possess in the world, shall be devoted 
to you.” 

“Can you really be contented with a very little?” 
is whispered after a few moments. 

Mr. Greville eagerly answers—* Yes, give me avy 
love, however little, and it shall be my most earnest 
endeavor to win more. Say, Violet, will you be my 
wife? You can never know how truly and sincerely 
I love you. I would give up anything for your 
sake.” 

** May I answer in a day or two?” 

“ Certainly, if you would rather do so. But 
No, I wont be so selfish. This is Thursday; tell me 
my fate on Saturday, if possible. Thiuk what I 
must endure meanwhile.” 

Vivlet promises this, and to walk with him on that 
day. A few hours later she is at home in her own 
room, and Mrs. Kean is telling the colonel of the 
proposal and reply. He is extremely angry with 
Violet for hesitating, and her life for that evening 
and the next day is not as pleasant as it might be. 
Long interviews take place. The colonel, Laura, 
and Mrs. Kean unite in entreating Violet to delay no 
longer, but to give Mr. Greville a favorable answer. 
There seems no help for it. So on Saturday after- 
noon, when he appears, Violet is ready to walk with 
him, and, ere they return, is his promised wife. It 
was fortunate for Herbert Greville’s peace of mind 
that he did not see his fiancee a few moments after 
they had parted. The pretty hat fell off as Violet 
knelt with head buried in the pillow, sobbing with- 
out restraint. 

“O, if only Ernest were at home! What will he 
say when he hears I am married; and after al! I told 
him of my love?” 

In the next few weeks presents arrive incessantly 
for Miss Kean. Flowers every day, fans, books, 
jewels; there is no end to them. Colonel Kean is in 
a perfect glow of delight, and hurries on the prepa- 
rations. The day before the wedding has come. All 
is bustle and confusion in the colonel’s abode. There 
seem so many odd things to see to at the last. 

** Violet, dear, the dress has come! Miss Green is 
sorry not to have brought it sooner; but the trim- 
ming took so longtodo. You must try it on at once, 
80 come along.” And Violet is rather reluctantly 
dragged off by her sister. 

r The dreas tits perfectly. 

‘* What a lovely bride she will make,” whispers 
Mrs. Cole to her mother. “ It’s a pity he is so vld; 
but one can’t have everything ” 

“ Hush, my dear,” says Mrs. Kean, reprovingly. 
‘“* Pray don’t let Violet hear any more as to bis age. 
The less said on that subject the better.” 

Next morning Laura awoke early and looked out. 
There was every prospect of a fine day. Violet had 
begged to be called before the usual time of rising; 
but her sister had not the heart to disturb her peace- 
ful sleep. . 

At eight o’clock the maid appeared, with that 
cheerful, bustling manner invariably affected by ser- 
vants on wedding days. A letter for Miss Kean. 
With trembling hands Violet opens it, and then goes 
almost into hysterics over the contents. 

“© Laura! fetch mamma. She must come. Send 
for Mr. Greville at once. O, do go now!” 

“Why, Violet, are you mad? What is in the let- 
ter?” 





“Go, I entreat you, Laura. You shall know all 
just now.” 
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In vain Mrs. Kean asks for an explanation; in vain 
the colonel storms and scolds, thinking that the best 
way to bring his daughter to reason. Violet will not 
open her lips, except to hope that Mr. Greville will 
soon answer her mother’s summons. Directly the 
déor-bell rings, she rushes down to the library, and 
in a few moments Mr. Greville enters the room. He 
looks quite spruce and smart; for, although early, 
he is already attired in his bridegroom’s dress, and 
ready for the wedding to take place at ten. He has 
hardly inquired what is the matter, before Violet 
thrusts a letter into his hand, and stands there in 
her bridal dress, so hastily put on, awaiting the re- 
sult. Ashy pale is Herbert Greville’s face as he re- 
tarns the letter to her. No wonder, for this is what 
he has read: 

My OWN DEAREST VIOLET, — Wher this letter 
reaches you, I shall have started on my homeward 
voyage, and hope, erelong, to be in England again. 
My feelings towards you are unaltered, and I love 
you as fondly as ever. All I hope and trust is that 
you have not forgotten me, for now, Violet, I can 
ask you to prove your love to me, and to become my 
darling wife. An aunt(whom I once told you about, 
and that I was the favorite nephew,) is dead, and 
has, to my great delight, left me her fortune. It is 
not a very large one, but quite enough to justify my 
asking you to throw in your lot with mine, etc., etc. 

“Violet!” and she started at the change in his 
voice. ; 

Bat Herbert Greville could not speak just yet. 
After uttering that single word, he turned away 
with one hand over his eyes. The blow was a heavy 
one to the lonely man, who had hoped to-day to 
commence @ new and happy life. He sank into an 
armchair, while something very like a groan escaped 
from the pale lips. 

Violet hesitated a moment, then went to him and 
knelt by his side. 

“0, forgive me for not telling you about this, but 
indeed 1 never thought—I could not—I dare not. 
Say you forgive me, please do, or I shall never for- 
give myself.” 

“Violet,” and Mr. Greville turns round, gazing 
sadly into the anxious face uplifted towards his own, 
“answer me candidly—do you still love Ernest Van- 
sittart? Nay, there is no need of words, I read your 
answer in your face, my dear. I know all you would 
say, but take no blame to yourself in the matter. It 
really almost serves me right,” he said, trying to 
smile, *‘ for ever being so conceited as to imagine a 
girl of your age could possibly care for an old fellow 
like me. If you remember, in the summer-house, 
the day I told you of my love, I said also that I 
would give up anything for your sake. I am indeed 
soon put to the proof. Your happiness shall be now, 
as | meant it to have been through life, my first ob- 
ject. So I give you up, without one word of com- 
plaint, to the man now on his way home in hopes of 
finding you as unchanged as he is, and who'will no 
doubt make you happier than I could ever have 
done. In all probability there are but few more 
years of life in store for me, and what does it matter 
even if they are as lonely as those that are past and 
gone? *Twill soon be over. I should have known 
that my day-dreams of a cheerful home and a bright 
young wife were too fair ever to be reafized. Do not 
cry, my dear Vidlet,”’ taking her band; “‘ you are 
blameless, and I will save you trouble as far as lies 
in my power. I will see your father, and explain all 
satisfactorily to him. Now good-by, Violet. I will 
see your father, and then leave home for some time.” 

“ How can I thank you enough?” Violet murmurs, 
while hot tears pour down her face. It cuts her to 
the heart to meet with such kindness from the man 
whom she cannot help feeling has been wronged; 
though (as she tries to comfort herself by thinking 
after) it was her parents’ duing chiefly, and not her 
own. 

One moment Herbert Greville’s lips are pressed on 
her brow, then he is gone. 

A year after the summer morning when all Colonel 
Kean’s friends and neighbors were astonished at 
hearing there would be no wedding that day, a 
young husband and wite are journeying to South- 
ampton en route for India. He is a good-looking, 
sun-burnt officer; she a handsome, dark-eyed girl, 
whose name is Violet. 


MAN DOES ALL THAT. 


It would appear as ifthe prediction of Fitche was 
near its fulfilment. He said, ‘When everything 
useful that is found in one end of the world is imme- 
diately communicated to all men, then will humani- 
ty rise to a development of which we at present have 
scarcely any notion.” But what does not man per- 
form? In the balloon he rises five thousand feet 
above the highest mountain; he sinks his plumb- 
line fifty thousand into the sea aud brings up the 
ooze; he weighs the earth and finds its bulk to be 
equivalent to fourteen quadrilions of pounds; by 
means of the spectroscope he is enabled to recognize 
the materials in the photosphere of the sun; he fuses 
flint, lead and potash; he producesa lens by which 
he penetrates into and discovers the wonders of the 
Starry world, as well as those of minute microscopic 
life. From coal-tar he prepares the most radiant 





1 colors; from shavings, brandy. He blasts rocks with 


gun-cotton, and contrives machines which work bet- 
ter and more rapidly than human bands. He liter- 
ally travels by steam, paints with light, and writes 
with lightning. 





We can only know ourselves through the constant 
study how to govern ourselves. 











en 








[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 





Encampment of the Knights Templar of Maine. 


The Knights Templar of Maine, a gallant body of 
men, and always ready for all the enjoyments of this 
world, determined to have an Encampment this year 
on Cushing’s Island, Portland Harbor. How well 
they succeeded in their design the correspondent of 
the Boston Journal with much statistical matter in- 
forms our readers: 

The Encampment of the Knights Templar of the 
jurisdiction of Maine began here Aug. 24th, and will 
continue till noon of the 27th. The site is a fine one 
and pleasantly surrounded, overlooking the inner 
harbor, with the city of Portland in the distance. 
Grand Commander C, H. McLellan, on the 3. inst., 
issued his orders for the Encampment, and since then 
preparations have been going on to render the occa- 
sion a success.. He is assisted by Sir Knight H. H. 
Dickey of Lewiston, Grand Generalissimo, Sir Knight 
R. W. Black of Augusta, Grand Warden, and has 
appointed Sir Knight Andrew M. Benson, Serr 
Warden of St. Albans Commandery, and Sir Knight 
F. R. Harris of Portland Commandery, Portland, as 
special aids. . 

Yesterday the abovenamed officials attended to 
the duty of arranging the camp and preparing other- 
wise for the occasion. 

Previous to areport of the day’s proceedings we 
subjoin a brief description of the Grand Eucamp- 
ment, the Subordinate Encampments, and the ofli- 
cers of both. 


THE GRAND COMMANDERY. 

The Grand Commandery of Maine was formed 

May 5th, 1852. Three Encampments are necessary 
in order to form a Grand Encampment, and the three 
then in existence under the dispensation of the Grand 
Eucampwent of the United States, were Maine No. 
1, Gardiner; Portland No. 2, Portland; and St. 
John’s No. 3, Bangor. The oldest Encampment in 
the State is the Maine No. 1, which was a reorgani- 
zation of the old Darius Chapter of Portland, which 
dated back to somewhere near 1801. It was after- 
ward transferred to Gardiner, and the Maine Com- 
mandery was furmed out of it. The original dispen- 
sations were under Massachusetts, and the subse- 
quent dispensations up to 1852 under the Grand En- 
campment of the United States. The dates there- 
fore given below of the Maine No. 1 and Portland 
No. 2 are those of renewals, 
, The first three cfficers and Past Grand Command- 
ers of the three above Encampments assembled at 
the Court House in Portland, on the 5th of May, 
1852. Past Grand Commander of Maine No. 1, Jo- 
seph M. Gerrish, was made Chairman, and M. E. 
Charles B. Smith, Grand Commander of Maine No. 
1, Secretary. The following were present: Maine 
No. 1, Gardiner—M. E. Sir C. B. Smith, G. C.; E. Sir 
John Purinton, C. G.; Portland No. 2, Portland— 
M. E., Sir Freeman Bradtord, G. C.; E. Sir William 
Kimball, G.; E. Sir John Russell, Jr., C. G.; St. 
John’s No. 3, Bangor—M. E. Sir Joseph C. Stevens, 
G. C.; E. Sir John Williams, G.; also Past G. C. 
Maine No. 1—M. E. Sir Joseph M. Gerrish. 


FIRST OFFICERS. 

The following officers were chosen: M. E SirC. B. 
Smith, Gardiner, G. Master; M. E. Sir Joseph C. 
Stevens, Bangor, Dep. G. Master; M. E. Sir F. Brad- 
ford, Portland, G. Generalissimo; E. Sir Jubn Wil- 
liams, Bangor, G. Captain General; Rev. Sir Cyrus 
Cummings, Portland, G. Prelate; Sir Timothy 
Chase, Beltast, G. Senior Warden; Sir J. J. Bell, 
Carmel, G. Junior Warden; Sir Moses Dodge, Purt- 
land, G. Recorder; Sir Ebenezer G. Rawson, Ban- 
gor, G. Treasurer ; Sir Jabez True, Bangor, G Stand- 
ard Bearer; Sir Lewis Barker, Stetson, G. Sword 
Bearer; Sir Charles Mugginer, New Gloucester, G. 
Warder; Sir John Rassell, Jr., Portland, G. Mar- 
shal; Sir Isaac Davis, Portland, G. Sentinel. 

The last two were appointed May 24th by the 
Grand Commander at an adjourned meeting. 

A code of by-laws was adopted. The installation 
took place May 24th with appropriate and imposing 
ceremonies. 

PRESENT OFFICERS. 

The present officers were chosen and appointed at 
the annual session May 6th: Sir Charles H. McLel- 
lan, Bath, R. E. Grand Commander; Sir William P. 
Preble, Portland, V. E. Deputy Grand Commander; 
Sir H. H. Dickey, Lewiston, E. G. Generalissimo; 
Sir Silas Alden, Bangor, E. G. Captain General; Sir 
Rev. J. E. C. Sawyer, Bath, G. Prelate; Sir Charles 
Fobes, Portland, E. G. Treasurer; Sir Ira Berry, 
Portland, E. G. Recorder; Sir John W. Ballou, 
Bath, E. G. Senior Warden, Sir Edward Parker, Jr., 
Biddeford, E.G. Junior Warden; Sir Demson E. 
Seymour, Calais, E. G. Standard Bearer; Sir George 
M. H: Imes, Gardiner, E G. Sword Bearer; Sir R. 
W. Biack, Augusta, E. G. Warder; Sir Warren 
Phiilips, Portland, E. G. Captain of Guards. 

MAINE COMMANDERY NO. 1 OF GARDINER. 

Chartered Sept. 17th, 1850. Presentofficers: Geo. 
M. Holmes, E. Commander; E. W. McFadden, Gen- 





eralissimo; Alonzo Pursons, Captain General; 


Stephen Webber, Prelate; O. G. Walgreen, Senior 
Warden; Martin Horn, Junior Warden; S. R. Tib- 
betts, Treasurer; A. Bailey, Recorder; D. Larabee, 
Standard Bearer; W. Hinkley, Sword Bearer; D. C. 
Palmer, Warder; Moody Palmer, Sentinel. 

PORTLAND COMMANDERY NO. 2 OF PORTLAND. 
Chartered April 30th, 1847. Present. officers: Ste- 
phen Berry, E. Commander; George A. Head, Gen- 
eraliesimo; S. C. Gordon Captaiu General; Frank E. 
Allen, Prelate; Edward C. Swett, Senior Warden; 
Frank G. Stevens, Junior Warden; Charles Fobes, 
Treasurer; Leander W. Fobes, Recorder; Cyrus B. 
Abbott, Standard Bearer; Albion Keith, Sword 
Bearer: George P. Gress, Warder; Warren Phillips, 
Sentinel. 

ST. JOHN’S COMMANDERY NO. 3 OF BANGOR. 
Chartered Sept. 17th, 1850. Present officers: Lem- 
uel Bradford, E.Commander; Edwin F. Dillingham, 
Generalissimo; Augustus B. Farnham, Capt. Gen- 
eral; Arlington B. Marston, Prelate; Manly G. 
Trask, Senior Warden; Andrew M. Babb, Janior 
Warden; Jeremiah Fanno, Treasurer; Jonathan 
Burbank, Recorder; Hiram H. Fogg, Standard Bea- 
er; Josiah S. Ricker, Sword Bearer; Alex. Marges- 
son, Warder; Zebulon Grover, Sentinel. 

BRADFORD COMMANDERY NO. 3 OF BIDDEFORD. 
Chartered May 6th, 1857. Present officers: Ed- 
ward Parker, Jr., E. Commander; Gilman P. Lit- 
tlefield, Generalissimo; George A. Deering, Capt. 
General; James Boyd, Prelate; Edwin B. Hooper, 
Senior Warden; Albert C. Sawyer, Junior Warden; 
Abel H. Jellison, Treasurer; Charles F. Greene, Re- 
corder; Moses P. Church, Standard Bearer; David 
Buck, Sword Bearer; Joseph Gooch, Warder; Sam- 
E. Bean, Sentinel. 

DUNLAP COMMANDERY NO. 5 OF BATH. 

Chartered Feb. 8th, 1864. Present fficers: Charles 
H. McLellan, E. Commander; Andrew J. Fuller, 
Generalissimo; Andrew C. Hersey, Capt. General; 
John W. Ballou, Prelate; Albion Hersey, Senior 
Warden; Henry A. Hyde, Junior Wafden: Thomas 
G. Knight, Treasurer; C. M. Plummer, Recorder; 
David T. Stinson, Standard Bearer; John H. Hum- 
phreys, Sword Bearer; HoratioA. Duncan, Warden; 
Samuel Whitehouse, Sentinel. 


LEWISTON COMMANDERY NO. 6 OF LEWISTON. 
Chartered Dec. 17th, 1864. Present cfficers: Wil- 
liam J. Burnham, E. Commander; A. Callahan, 
Generalissimo; T. M. Varney, Capt. General; Da- 
vid Cowan, Prelate; Fessenden 1. Day, Senior War- 
den; M. E. D. Bailey, Junior Warden; John W. 
Farwell, Treasurer; George S. Woodman, Recorder; 
Denison Harden, Standard Bearer; Almon C. Pray, 
Sword Bearer; Robert M. Sykes, Warder; George 
W. Wright, Sentinel. 
TRINITY COMMANDERY NO. 7 OF AUGUSTA. 
Chartered May 24, 1865. Present ofticers: David 
Cargill, E. Commander; Austin D. Knight, General- 
issimo; Richard W. Black, Capt. General; James 
A. Varney, Prelate; Joseph Noble, Senior Warden; 
Joseph H. Dolliver, Junior Warden; Eri Wills 
Treasurer; J. W. Clapp, Recorder; Albert C. Carr, 
Standard Bearer; Frank W. Kingman, Sword Bear- 
er; David T. Neal, Warder; M. H. Harlow, Sentinel. 


ST. ALBANS COMMANDERY NO. 8 OF PORTLAND. 

Chartered May 2:1, 1867. Present cflicers: Mar- 
quis F. King, E. Commander; John W. Perkins, 
Generalissimo; Gordon R. Garden, Capt. General; 
Moses Dodge, Prelate; Andrew M. Benson, Senior 
Warden; Henry L. Paine, Junior Warden; Oliver 
Gerrish, Treasurer; Hvuratio Staples, Recorder; Al- 
exander Taylor, Standard Bearer; Charles D. 
Thomes, Sword Bearer; J. Ambrose Merrill, War- 
der; Warren Phillips, Sentinel. 

CLAREMONT COMMANQERY NO. 9 OF ROOKLAND. 

Chartered May 2d, 1866. Present cflivers: OC. N. 
Germaine, E. Commander; Leander Wecks, -Gener- 
alissimo; John Bird, Capt. General; D. Boyd, Pre- 
late; O. P. Mitchell, Senior Warden; O. G. Hall, 
Junior Warden: H. G. Bird, Treasurer; B. J. 
Weeks, Recorder; Joseph Abbott, Standard Bearer; 
C. G. Moflitt, Sword Bearer; 8S. W. Jones, Warder: 
H. M. Brown, Sentinel. 


DE MOLAY COMMANDFRY NO 10 OF SKOWHEGAN. 

Chartered May 7th, 1867. Present cflicers: Wm. 
R. G. Estes, E. Commander: Bryce M. Hight, Gen- 
eralissimo; Asa S. Emery, Capt. General; T. Man- 
chester Ferrand, Prelate; Wm. F. Baker, Senior 
Warden; Wm. Tucker. Junior Warden; Tilson H. 
Dinsmore, Treasurer; Jas. Howard, Recorder; Hen- 
ry M. Foster, Standard Bearer; Horace W. Chaney, 
Sword Bearer; Edwin W. Farwell, Warder; Young 
Stafford, Sentinel. A 


8ST. BERNARD COMMANDERY NO. 11 OF EASTPORT. 

Chartered Dec. 27th, 1867. Present officers: N. B. 
Nutt, E Commander; W. D. Aymar, Generalissimo ; 
R. B. Clark, Capt. General: I. M. Bibber, Prelate; 
O. Whitman, Senior Warden; J. H. Sanborn, Ja- 
nior Warden; John W. Hinckley, Treasurer; War- 
ren Hathaway, Recorder; W. C. Newcomb, Stand- 
ard Bearer; A. N. B. Bradford, Sword Bearer; W. 
P. Paine, Warder; Eiezur G. Bibber, Sentinel. 


TO-DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

The weather opened beautifully. The day was 
perfect, and every one seemed in good spirits fur the 
occasion. The Claremont Commandery of Rockland 
arrived here last evening about 11 P. M., on the 
steamer Lewiston, and took up their quarters at the 
Preble House. The St. Bernard Commandery of 
Eastport were expected this morning by the St. Join 
steamer, but only a delegation of some dozen mem- 





bers came, lt isa new Encampment, and hardly in 


has issued the following order: 


The Grand Commander, Sir Knight C. McLellan, 


“Camp DonaE, Aug. 24, 1869. 
“ August 24. Escorting the several commands 
from. cars to the boat en route to camp ground. As- 
signing them to their respective quarters. Guard 
mounting. Sunset gun. Roll call. Music at head- 
quarters by the band. School of the Officers at 8 
o’clock P. M. at Grand Marquee. Drill will be in 
the school of the soldier, school of the company and 
school of the battalion, Tattoo at 930. Taps at 10. 
‘625. Reveilleat5 A.M. Sunrise gun. Roll call. 
Breakfast call at 6 30, Surgeon’s callat730. Guard 
mounting at 8. Company drill from 9 toll, Dinner 


call at 12 o’clock. Review at 2 30. Dress parade at 
530. Sunset gun, Meeting of Grand Officers at 8. 
Tattoo at 9.30. Taps at 10. 


*“ This same routine will be observed on the fol- 
lowing days as heretofore designated, subject to 
change. 

27, Camps will be struck, and line will move at 
1230 P.M. Review at Portland. 

*“* All bugle calls will be sounded from headquarters. 
*¢ Commanders of companies will take special care 
in the manual of arms, as it is very essential that 
each Sir Knight shall become proficient in the use of 
the sword. 

**Commanders of companies will see that the 
above programme is strictly adhered to.” 


Accordingly. at 1030 A. M. the Portland No. 2, 
Commander Stephen Berry, and the Sia@lbans No. 
8, Commander M. F. King, both of this city, met, 
and at 11 A. M., accompanied by the Portland band, 
proceeeded to the P. 8S. and P. depot and the Port- 
land and Kennebec depot to receive the out of town 
commanderies. 

An extra train arrived at the Portland and Kenne- 
bec depot at eleven o’clock, bringing the Command- 
eries trom Skowhegan, Augusta, Gardiner, Bath and 
Lewiston. Sir Knight Thomas M. Given, of the 
Committee of Portland Commanderies, received 
them, and escorted them to State street, where the 
Portland and St. Albans Commanderies received 
them, and the whole column took up its march 
through State, Congress and Exchange streets to 
Masonic Hall, where they were dismissed. At half 
past twelve o’clock the columns were again formed, 
and marched to Union wharf, where they eu barked 
on board the steamer Ella, Capt. William Mitchell, 
The Bradford Commandery of Biddeford, here joined 
the others, making the number of Kuights Teuiplar . 
in the battalion nearly five hundred. The steamer 
was gayly- decorated, and as she left the wharf, 
shortly after one, the Portland band, discoursing 
fine music, the rich and imposing regalias, maguifi- 
cent banners and brilliant adornments of the order 
made @ most beautiful scene. The steamer arrived 
at Cushing’s Island at twu o’clock. 

The battalion is composed as follows: Maine Com- 
mandery, No. 1, Gardiner, Sr Knight Geo. M, 
Holmes, Commander— 30 men; Portland Command- 
ery, No. 2, Portland, Sir Kuight Stephen Berry, 
Commander—70 men; Bradtord Commandery, No. 4, 
Biddeford, Sir Knight E. Parker, Jr., Commander— 
40 men; Dunlap C.mmandery, No. 5, Bath, Sir 
Knight Albion Hursey, Senior Warden, command- 
ing—26 men; Lewistun Commandery, No. 6, Lewis- 
ton, Sir Knight William J. Burnham, Commander— 
39 men; Trinity Commandery, Nu. 7, Augusta, Sir 
Knight M. F. King, Commander-70 men; Clare- 
mont Commance-y, No. 9, Rockland, Sir Knight 
Chas. N. Germaine, Commander- 26 men; De Mo- 
lay Commandery, No. 10, Skowhegan, Sir Knight 
Wm. R. G. Estes, Com msnver-. 50 men; St. Bernard 
Commandery, No. 11, Eastport, Sir Knight N. B. 
Nutt, Commander--a delegation of only six Sir 
Knights were present. 

The St. Juhn’s Commandery No. 3, of Bangor, is 
not yet represented. Tie De Molays of Skowhegan 
are accompanied by the Skowhegan Band. Several 
of tbe other Commanderies have a drum corps. The 
Portland Band accompar-ies the Portland Command- 
ery. The Grand Officers of the Grand Commandery 
act as staffof the Grand Commander. Among the 
guests of the occasion is Past Commander Moses 
Dodge of Portland, who accompanies the St. Albans. 
The camp is named in his honor—he being one of the 
first movers in the affair, as well as one of the lead- 
ing Masons of the State. - 

Past Grand Commander A. B. Thompson of Bruns- 
wick is guest of the Trinity. Past Grand Command- 
er Freeman Bradiord of Auburn is guest of the Lew- 
iston. Other prominent personages are expected. 

The camp is under military rules, in accordance, 


-| however, with Masonic customs, 


The afternoon and evening was devoted to guard 
mounting, roll calls, music at beadquarters and offi- 
cers’ review and drill at the Grdnd Marquee. The 
tattoo will sound at 9 30 P. M., and taps at 10 P. M. 
and al! will be quiet in the camp at midnight. 


ant, and now that New Hampshire and Maine have 
shown how much erjvyment there is in camping 
out, let Massachusetts Knights Templar follow the 
wise example. : 





_/ LIFE. 
‘Life hath its sunshine; but the ray 
Which flashes on its stormy wave 
Is but the beacon of decay, 
A meteor gleaming o‘er the grave; 
And though its dawning hour is bright 
With fancy ‘s gayest coloring, 
Yct o'er its cloud-encambered night 





@ forward state. 


Dark ruin flaps his raven wins. 


The Encampment was quite successful and pleas- — 
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(Written for The Flag of « our Union. ] 
BY THE SEA, 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


Whitely, beneath an August sun, 
The shingly beach is bleaching; 
Near and afar the long, low drifts 
Creep seaward through the rising mists, 
In infinite outreaching. 


Pale mosses fleck the shining sands— 
The dainty woof and draping 

Of countless couches canopied 

In golden mists, that like a thread 
Forever are escaping. 


Faint breaks the surf along the shore, 
The gulls sail slowly over; 

The soft sky bends to kiss the sea, 

Whose bosom swells tumultuously 
As maid's to meet her lover. 


In long, low lines the distant cape 
Lies like a cloud at even; 

A hint of land beyond the tide, 

Misty, and vague, and undefined, 
As some faint dream of heaven. 


Slow curves the quiet circling bay— 
The brown-red rocks arise, 

Like frowning bastions, sharply set, 

Where rounds the point of Manomet, 

_ Against the golden skies. 


Idly, through half-closed lids I watch 

The white sails drift away, 
Where, through the storm or calm of night, 
Bold Gurnet lifts her signal light 

Above fair Plymouth Bay! 


O waters! sacred evermore 
To Freedom's earnest heart, 
The years fade like a dream away, 
The white sails vanish from thy bay, 
The commerce from thy mart. 


Again the Mayflower tacks and fills— 
Again the wintry blast 

Sweeps figreely down these wooded hills, 

(Now lapped in summer's languid stills) 
Lonely, and dim, and vast. 


Again, borne backward on the breath 
Of ages sweeps their psalm; 

It blends with ocean's monotone, 

And softly through my heart is blown, 
Soothing it into calm. 


O pulsing sea! O drifted sands! 
O white sails far away! 
O languorous winds, with tender art, 
Linger forever in my heart, 
A memory of to-day! 
Manomet Point, Aug. 21, 1869. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEYOND “ DESOLATION.” 
No. IX. 


BY W. H MACY. 


~~ 





Rafting of"—A council displaying more zeal for 
justice than legal knowledge— On a wrong scent, 

WITH the rising of the sun, the schooners were 
moored off the Puint, and the operation of ‘‘ rafting 

oft’? superseded all other duties fur the day. We 
had no time to devote to the investigation of the 
dreadtul mystery of the night; for smooth weather 
was not to be depended upon for any length of time, 
and our work must be pushed forward with the ut- 
most despatch. 

The process of hauling off casks of oil and blubber 
from a surt-bound shore is one that can only be per- 
formed under the most favorable circumstances, and 
even then, requires much care in preparation, as 
well as severe labor in its execution. A strong rope, 
a@ hundred and twenty fathoms long, was made ready 
to string a ratt of twenty casks, by splicing into it 
tails of smaller rope, at intervals of six fathoms, 
Strong beckets are driven under the hoops of the 
casks, and being rolled in tiers on the slope of the 
beach, twenty of them are bent to the raft rope, and 
a line is run from the schooner to the shore. This 
line is hauled taut when the first cask is rolled into 
the breakers, and is kept taut by those on board, 
during the whole operation. Whten the second cask 
touches the water, the first is outside of the roller, 
and thus being kept always six fathoms apart, they 
cannot possibly strike each other while in the surf. 
In this manner the whole cargo of the Woodlark was 
floated off and hqisted on board. Tie shades of even- 
ing were upon us before our arduous toil was fin- 
ished, and tired, drenched and hungry, we returned 
to the Nest. The schooner again went back to the 
Bight to complete her stowage, and make everything 
snug for sea. 

We found our shipmate comfortable, and all the 
symptonis favorable for his recovery. Dr. Churchill, 
who, as has been alrealy seen, did not hesitate, in 
the cause of humanity, to set Captain Proctor openly 
at defiance, had determined to remain on shore for a 
few days, that he might be near his patient. Brave 
hearts on every side beat in sympathy for their suf- 
fering comrade, and rough, but willing hands, were 
not wanting wherever they could be useful, while 


the devoted young girl was ever at hand, ready with ‘ 


the hundred little services and attentions that only 
woman thinks of in such cases. 


“He is doing well,” said the surgeon, after his 
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my art.” 


accident happened?” inquired Fielding; Only h 


came out. 
suppressed voice. 
awong us. 
matter quiet for the present, as we have but a sligh 
clue to his identity.” 


‘“*How do you know this?” I asked, in astonish 
ment. 


of it before, from the circumstantial evidence.” 


furthermore, the doctor was positive that the wounc 
had been made with a knife. 


the Rookery. 


for the first time since its occurrence. 


it occurred. 

flashed upon me; “I know the man.” 
‘1s it one of our crew?”’ demanded Fielding. 
** No, I am glad to say it is not.’ 

the beach,”’ he said, musingly. 
** Nor do I think so yet,” I answered. 


jacket and hat.” 


continued, when I had finished my story. 
signs of guilt.” 

“That's true,” said the doctor. 
I would like to accompany you in the morning.” 
“All right,” I replied. 


will show you the murderer. 
say nothing of our suspicions in-doors.”’ 


knew. 


&@ measure was at once oyerruled by the rest of us. 


What shall be done with him after he is secured?” 


peared to see no difficulties in the way. 
must take ita course.” 


der what law is he to be tried, or who is to try him?’ 
“Lynch law, to be sure,” put in Burdick. 


must organize a court and try him ourselves.” 


justice done. 


offence in the Hurd’s Island code?” 
“* Hanging, I should say,” replied Burdick. 


it’s plain enough that he did.” 


as Burdick has already suggested. I’ve been think 
ing it over, and there’s an intricate question of juris 


one; while the assault is committed, as one migh 


there’ll be nothing done about it.” 
** Just so,” observed the astute Warner. 





for the degree of punishment, I should be willing, fo 


final examination for the night, “and I see nothing 
to prevent his recovery, if we are carefal of him. It 
was an ugly stab, though, and a slight change of 
direction would have put him beyond the reach of 


“Has he been able to give any account how the 


and I were listening to the doctor at the moment, 
for we had stood talking together outside when he 


“‘It was no accident,” replied Dr. Churchill, ina 
“There’s an assassin somewhere 
But perbaps it is as well to keep the 


‘From his own statement, which he made to me 
and Miss McDougal only. I was well enough satisfied 


He then informed us that Dave’s lance had been 
found near the spot where he had fallen, and was 
brought in soon after we had gone to our work in the 
morning. It had no stain of blood upon it; and, 


As Bryant’s own knife 
was also clean, and still in its sheath when he had 
been found by Warner and his companion, the the- 
ory of accidental injury was effectually set aside in 
the surgeon’s mind. When the patient was able to 
taik a little during the day, he had stated that he 
had been stabbed by a small man closely muffled ina 
dark monkey-jacket and slouched sou’wester, who @nd atter a hasty breakfast, set forth on our mission 
had risen from behind a hillock of sand, and rushed 
upon him unawares. He had no chance to recognize 
his assailant, who struck but one blow, and disap- 
peared in the darkness, running in the direction of | the beach towards the anchorage of the fleet, and as 


A small man, in a dark jacket and sou’wester! My 
adventure in the first watch came back to my mind 
I had not 
thought of the possibility of murder, and the affair 
had been dismissed from memory, almost as soon as 


“Say nothing,” said I, as soon as the thought 


“I did not think Dave Bryant had any enemy on 


“ The blow 
was intended tor me. You remember that he had 
relieved me at one o’clock, and that he wore my 
And I proceeded to relate my 
affair with the little, dark foreigner from the Argyle, 
whom I had rapped on the head with my lance-pole. 
**T will make sure of it to-morrow morning,” I 
**) have 
only to show myself to him, he supposing me, of | backiug-poles, coming down to their day’s work, 
course, to be dead, and he cannot help showing 


“A guilty con- 
science will need no accuser, but if you don’t object, 


*Come with me, and I 
In the meantime we'll 


We communicated our intentions to McDougal, 
Warner and Burdick, under strict injanctions of 
secrecy. They had all called during the evening to 
make inquiries after the wounded man, and we 
thought it well that, as leaders of the other parties, 
they should be made acquainted with all that we 
Burdick, of course, was for making a raid 
upon the Cape Towners that very night, and thus 
securing the murderer before we slept; but so hasty 


“A question arises,” said Dr. Churchill, ‘ which 
may as well be considered now, as at any other time. 


“Hang him, of course,” said Warner, who ap- 
* The law 


“ Just so. That’s easily said; butewhatlaw? Un- 


“ee We 


‘There are great difficulties in the way of getting 
Hanging would be a fit punishment 
for murder; but if Bryant recovers, as I now think 
he will, the crime will be simply ‘ assault, with in- 
tent to kill,’ and what shall be the penalty for that 


“The 
crime is the same, if he meant to kill the man; and 


** Perhaps,” said Fielding, speaking now for the 
first time, ‘it would be as well to fix the penalty 
after having convicted the prisoner of a murderous 
assault; for, situated as we are, the courtand jury 
must also be the legislators. I see no way to get 
justice except by taking the law into our own hands, 


diction. If this man be. really guilty, he belongs to 
an English vessel, and the victim to an American 


say, nowhere; for it is neither under any particular 
flag, nor is it on the high seas. We couldn’t very 
well kidnap him and take him to the States for trial, 
and if he goes back in the Argyle to Cape Colony, 


* What’s 
everybody y’s business is nobody’s, and if we are to 
get any satisfaction we must take it ourselves. As 


one, to leave that to Bryant himself, as he has been 
the sufferer, and it might be a satisfaction to him to 
fix the sentence.” 

* Or, why not to me?” said I, “since the blow was 

meant for me, and he only received it through mis- 
take?” 
e “ Well, that’s true,” returned he of the Adelaide, 
seeming to.be forcibly struck by this luminous idea 
* That would do just as well. 1 don’t know as I'd 
care, either way.” 

** Captain McDougal,” sald Fielding, “as the oldest 

officer on the beach, I presume you will not retuse to 
sit as jadge of the court?” 
t “IT should not, if called upon todo so; but should 
certainly decline fixing the penalty myself. That 
- | should be done, I think, by a jary, drawn from a full 
list of all the men on shore, so that the criminal’s 
own shipmates would stand an equal chance with 
the rest of us, of serving upon it. No punishment, 
in my opinion, could be too severe for the cowardly 
assassin, tor such be is, whether Bryant lives or dies; 
but the sole responsibility of fixing it ought not to 
rest upon any one man. But suppose we discover 
and capture the man before we discuss this matter 
1 | further; tor here comes Caroline, and it is time tor 
me to be going. We shall stay on board the Daphne 
to-night,” he added, in an undertone, to Fielding 
and myself. ‘* We shall be much nearer at hand, in 
case of any change; and, besides, the dear girl hasa 
wonderful attachment for her seaside residence, as 
she terms it.” 

‘The surgeon and I were early astir in the morning, 


as detectives. The air was cold and raw, but there 
was but little surf on the shore, as the wind was still 
from the southwest quarter. Our route took us up 


we rose upon an elevation, we had a fair view of the 
three schooners, which had taken advantage of the 
favoring breeze, aud were already under sail for 
Desolation. The gaff-topsail of one of them was still 
tiuttering, in the act of being hoisted, while the 
other two were nearly hull down in the northern 
board. 

“The Argyle Arms,’’ as the shanty of the Cape 
party had been christened, stood on a hill, but a 
short distance below the glacier, which overtopping 
it, served to protect the situation, in some measure, 
from the effects of a viclent norther, 1t commanded 
a clear prospect to seaward, and a view of the vessels 
inthe Bight, without going out of doors; but was 
neither so convenient to the work on the Puiat, nor 
so well sheltered as the others, nestled among the 
tussocks on the lowlands. They had not chosen the 
site with a view of wintering there, as they expected 
to till the schooner and leave in March, if not sooner. 

As we ascended the hill-path which led up to the 
house, we encountered a party, with lances and 


The little man of whom we were in search was 
among them, and pointing him out to Dr. Churchill, 
I managed to place myself directly in his way, As 
his eye met the searching gaze of mine, he averted 
his face with a sheepish laugh, as if a little ashamed 
of his conduct at our last meeting, and plodded on 
without taking notice of us. There was nothing 
vindictive in his looks, nor could the slightest sign 
of terror be detected, or even of surprise at meeting 
me, alive and well. 

*- Are you sure that’s your man?” the doctor asked. 

‘1 am sure that’s the man that | rapped for tam- 
pering with my elephant’s marks, and telling me 1 
lied. 1 know him well enough, and he knows me, 
but—” 

‘You are on a wrong scent,” he interrupted. 
‘The man is as innocent as I am.” 

**So I think, myselt,” 1 replied. ‘It’s quite im- 

possible that he could carry it off in that manner, if 
he thought he had killed me, and he could have no 
motive tor attacking Bryant, knowing who he was. 
1 contess that I’ve got as far as puzzle. Bat let’s 
keep on t) the shanty and see Morgan. Perhaps we 
may make some discoveries that will throw light on 
the affair.” 
° We met Morgan at the door, just preparing to fol- 
low his gang to the beach. 1 was less acquainted 
with him than with the beach-headers, but had 
formed a good estimate of him trom his bluff, honest 
appearance. 

**Good-morning!” said he, heartily. ‘*1’m glad to 
see you up our way. Come in and sit down. How 
is Bryant, who got the ugly wound the other night?” 

* He is doing well, thus far,” I replied; ‘* thanks 
to the care and skill of Dr. Churchill, here. Tne 
surgeon of the Garrick,” I added, by way of intro- 
duction. 

**Giad to see you, doctor. So you think his life 
can be saved, eh? Have you any idea,” he inquired, 
turning to me again, ‘* how it happened? Is he able 
yet to tell you anything?” 

* Yes,” said I, “we know that it was done inten- 
tionally, and I am sorry to say that our suspicions 
- | point to one of your men,” 

- * One of my men!” he answered, in astonishment. 
“Well, you wouldn’t say 89, of course, without | 


t | of suspicion?” 

“1 don’t know his name. A small,dark man, who ' 
looks like a cross between a Parsee and a Porta- 
guee.” 

“That’s the little Cholo, Pedro,” he answered, at 
once. “ But why do you think he is guilty?” 

I then related the particulars of our dispute on 
the memorable night, and all the circumstances up 
to our meeting him as we approached the house. 
rj And here I confessed that I was battled by his be- 





haviour, and was now inclined to believe him inno- 
cent. 

“T think he is,” said Morgan, without hesitation. 
“But you shall have every chance, so far as I am 
concerned, to sift this matter to the bottom. Levs 
panish the murderer, by all means, if we can find 
him out; and if Pedro is not guilty, we'll have him 
triumphantly cleared.” 

“Of course we will,” we both answered, in a 
breath. 

“Now,” demanded Morgan, “ can yon tell at what 
time of the night, or morning, Bryant was stabbed?” 

‘* Not very exactly,” I replied. “ He relieved me 
at a few minutes after one, and it must have been 
about three when he was found by Warner on the 
beach.” 

‘That gives two hours to veer and haul upon.” 

‘Yes; but I hope to-day he will be able to tell us 
more about it,” said the surgeon. ‘ We can get his 
own estimate as to how long he had been out, if it is 
important.” 

“It may be,” retarned Morgan, in a meditative 
way. “If I’m not mistaken, your shipmate was 
thought to be rather attentive to Captain McDougal’s 
daughter?” 

“T think he was,” said I, guardedly, « though I 
don’t see what that has to do with the matter.” 

“Perhaps nothing—perhaps much,” he said; his 
honest eye meeting mine as he spoke. “I don’t ask 
to be impertinent, but it may be of some importance 
to know this. She liked him, too?” he went on. 

‘* Yes, I nave reason to think she did.” I felt that 
I ought to give true answers to his questions, but did 
not see any necessity of telling how far the attach- 
ment had progressed. 

‘Had they met that night?” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘ in the evening, while I was on the 
beach.” 

‘“‘ Bat I mean after he relieved you?” | 

“T presume not, though it’s not impossible.” 

“She passed the night, with her father, at The 
Wreck, I believe?” 

“Yes, she did,” 1 replied, more and more mystified 
at each inquiry. 

Morgan ruminated a minute, then suddenly rising, 
‘Find out all you can from Bryant,” said he, “if he 
is able to talk to-day, and come here to night, when 
my party areatsupper. I will detain Pedro, and 
we can then arrest and hold him for trial. I am sat- 
isfied that he is innocent, but it may be difficult to 
show it. Say nothing about my catechism,” he 
added, with a laugh, “‘ or forget it all, if you like.” 

He shoullered his lance, and we all three de- 
scended the hill together, We conversed on general 
subjects, but no farther allusion was made to the 
matter which had occasioned our visit. Morgan 
soon after left us, striding on down the Point to over- 
take his own party, while we returned to the Nest, 
and made our report to Fielding, suppressing, how- 
ever, the strange questions of Morgan, as he had 
requested. 





RECLAIMING SUBMERGED ISLANDS. 

Having madea tour of inspection among the i-1- 
ands that lie between the rivers Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, we are enabled to speak of their agri- 
cultural character, and of the system of reclamation 
that is now making them availdble for high produc- 
tion. 

Travellers on river steamers get no conception of 
the worth of these islands. They look like swamps, 
given over to tules, rushes and submergence, by 
tides and floods beyond practical redemption. Yet 
nothing is simpler—nothing easier than their re- 
clamation: Sherman Island is the largest. It is 
twelve miles long, and it contains 14,000 acres of the 
richest land in the world. The valley of the Nile is 
not excepted—rather it is challenged. The island, 
by means of Chinese labor, has been, in a single 
year, encompassed by a levee that completely pro- 
tects it from future submergence. One is surprised 
to see how small an embankment suffices, and how 
quickly the swamp becomes dry land, and how 
kindly its soil responds to cultivation. Five doliars 
per acre covers the cost of the enterprise, and ad- 
vances the value from nearly zero to thirty dollars 
in one season. 

The soil of Sherman Island is dark river alluvium, 
mixed with thickly interlaced roots of tale and 
other water plants, which make the surface spongy. 
When the tide water is excluded, these water plants 
cease to flourish, the surface dries, plowing is light 
work, and whatever is put in the ground takes an 
extraordinary growth without distinction. Putatoes 
are large, dry and mealy, and every kind of fruit 
thrives. Corn is very lexuriant. The depth of rich 
soil must be great, for a ten foot stick goes down 
with ease, and shows the same moist, unctaous, 
black mould-ali the way. We examined the island 
in many places, far apart, and it is everywhere the 
same. 

The manner of embanking is simply by digging an 





good cause. Who is he? and what are the grounds 





anterior ditch, and making a sloping outer wall of 
| the material excavated, leaving a small margin next 
to the river. The ditch being, eay eight feet wile 
and four deep, and below the water line, receives the 
sipage from the river when the tide is up, and by 
self acting tide-gates lets it out at low tide. There 
are thirty of these gates, provided with gaards in- 
side, as security from casual derangement. — San 
Francisco paper. 





Men are called fools in one age for not knowing 
what men were called fools for asserting in the age 
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Che World in Miniature. 


WOMAN'S PAIN. 


By this soft-brown hair, that, falling, hides 
The face of my love, where love abides; 

By these tears crushed, that, glistening bright, 
Speak in thine eyes, love, such living light: 
By this hand, ah! love, in mine entwined; 

By these lips, ah! love, thus loving mine; 

By the heart of my love, close lo, see! 
Throbbing. trembling, whispering to me, 
Telling its tale, love, truthful I know; 

Now love of mine, now, what is its woe? 

Tell me thy pain, Sweet—W hat ?——"* O gammon, 
It's all through that—that dreadful salmon !"* 





A young man applied at a Minnesota land cffice 
for a farm under the homestead law. On inquiry it 
was found that he was under age, and was unmar- 
ried. One of these difficulties, which combined 
would debar him from the benefits of the act, was 
insuperable unless the applicant would wait, but the 
other was more easily remedied. He left the office, 
and in about an hour returned with the necessary 
legal evidence that he was a married man. 


A woman has been detected in Cincinnati going 
round in the morning and stealing milk from door- 
steps. The city is much exercised to understand 
why she did not go to headquarters and steal it in 
its original form of chalk, and manufacture it into 
liquid berself, 


White people in Florida, maltreat the few remain- 
ing Seminole Indians in that State. They rob, beat, 


Land otherwise injure the redskins living, and have 


been known to open the grave of a squaw and rob 
the body of the jewels buried with it. 


In front of the Club House, yesterday, might have 
been seen a colored youth, shedding bitter tears and 
weeping terribly. A bystander, trying to cheer up 
the infant, asked, ‘‘ What is the matter, little boy?” 
“Bo, ho, my grandfather is dead.” “I am very 
sorry; when did he die?” ‘“ O dear, I«on't knov ; 
mammy was just telling me about i.; I reckon "twas 
a long time ago.” 

The Prince of Wales, when in Egypt, gave orders 
for certain excavations, the Viceroy giving his sanc- 
tion thereto. Some of the results of the work have 
just been presented to the British Museum by the 
prince. They consist of a coffin and a mummy. 
The former is covered with hieroglypbical inscrip- 


Much in Vittle. 


The old lady, 110 years of age, who remembers 
Washington, has appeared for the season. 
Boston has paid, the past year, for schools and 
schoolhouses, $1,329,287. 
Some of the Methcdists of Indiana complain be- 
cause they don’t get offices. 
A Boston stallion, named Fearnought, has been 
sold for $25,000, 
An Iowa clergyman preaches three times on Sun- 
day, and runs a farm week-days. ‘ 
California is experimenting with Chinese shoe 
makers. 
Three dollars a night is the price of a bed at the 
Vineyard. 
Tobacco juice and ale, taken as medicine, killed an 
anguish patient in New York. 
Rassia has offered thirty-five million francs for 
Prince Borghese’s celebrated picture gallery. 
The Grand Duke of Baden is ordered south by his 
physicians. He has a weak chest. 
Relic hunters stole all of Tennyson’s hats and um- 
brellas in Switzerland. 
Poker is considered an ungodly game at the Vine- 
yard. 

A Jersey City policeman shot bimself last week 
because his wife wouldn’t wash his shirts. 

One of the former British legation at Washington 
has taken orders at Rome. 

Hair thieves drive a lively business on celestial 
pigtails in San Francisco. 

Grant owes the State of Pennsylvania $125 fine 
for catching their trout. 
' A Tennessee youth of 22 confesses to eight mur- 
ders. 

Louisiana is registering Chinese voters, and Sambo 
is indignant. 

Victor Emmanuel is hunting in the mountains of 
Piedmont. 

There is yromise of a very large and fine orange 
crop in Florida. : 

Elephant plows are an agricultural export from 
England to India. 

** Pig-Pvisoner ” is the name of an English trotter. 

John Q Adams is disposed to once more try his 
fortunes tor oftice in this State. 

Tbe Eastern Railroad is duing a large business this 
summer. 

The Hotel Pelham has been moved, and is in its 


tions, which have been translated by Mr. Birch, of | place. 


the Museum, who also declares the mummy to be 
that of Amenhetpai, a man prepared by the wax 
process. 

Western papers are calling to mind the alleged 
prediction of the famous “ sleeping girl” of Ken- 








WHEN YOU FEEL A Co! GH or bronchial affection creep- 
ing on the lungs, take AYER’S CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 





tucky, that after the eclipse the sun would never S25 A DAY.-—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
CL) amd 


shine so hotly. But as the girl did not die, as re- 
lated, and predicted neither the eclipse nor the per- 


sent Jree. Il. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 3m-—37 


PARLOR STEAM ENGINE: 





manent weakness of the sun's rays, it is hardly Ave entirely of Metal; Boiler and Furnace com- 


worth while to discuss it. 


A rich man, who died lately in Independence, 
Missouri, left ten dollars each to his two sons, who 
are working on a farm at twenty dollars a month, 
and the rest of his property, worth more than half a 
million of dollars, to a married niece. 

The whole country was indignant some montlLs 
ago over the dastardly act of persons in Michigan, 
who twice girdled all the trees of a fine large or- 
chard. The trees are now filled with fruit to an 
extent never before known, to the wonder of the 
whole community. Many predict that the real trial 
of the trees will come next year. 


The uniform of the French Senate is a cut-a-way 
tunic of blue cloth, lined with white silk, having 
nine large gilt buttons, ornamented with eagles— 
vest white, with golden stripe ; sword, with a mother 
of pearl handle; bat courtly, with gold bands, and 
edged with white feathers. 


A pbysician gave a young lady in Ilinois a pre- 
scription, ‘* to be taken before going to bed.” It was 
@ nauseous dose, and the lady did not wish to take it. 
She saved her conscience and escaped her medicine, 
by not going to bed at all until she had recovered, 
taking her usual rest upon a couch. 

In the old burying ground at Kirk Cross, in Shet- 
land, the curious in epitaphs may read that the death 
of “Donald Robertson, to all appearance a sincere 
Christian, was caused by the stupidity of Lawrence 
Tullock, who sold him nitre instead of Epsom salts.” 














Marriages. 


Im this city, ~ Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. George A. 
Bugbee and Miss Eliza 8. Spear. 

At Dorchester, Mr. William H. Sayward and Miss Car- 
oline A. Barnard. 

At Waltham, Capt. Samuel L. Ryan and Miss Sarah E. 
Maynard 

At South Hingham, Mr. John G. Knight and Miss Har- 
riet J. Gardner. 














Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. George F. Drake, 41; Mrs. Ann F. 
. Emma F. Richards, 29; Mr. George A. 

Mullett, 30; Mr. Albert R. Young, 34; Mr. Luther M. 
Undernitl, 32; Mrs. Elizabeth Dorcey, 48 

At East Boston, Mr. Albert Andrews, 44. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Maria Ilobart, 51; Mrs. Mary E. 
Heasey, 43. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Thomas A. Williams, 60; Miss Eliza- 
beth M. Dutch, 68. 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Anna Hersey, 73. 

At Cohasset, Mr. Samuel M David, 40. 

At Worcestr, Mr, William Lincoln, 30. 

At Andover, Mr. Charles Jack-on, 28. 

At Lexington, Mr. G. 8. Stevenson, 67. 

At Brighton, Mr John Duncklee, 62. 











plete: will work for hours. if supplied with water, 
ete. ; tree from canger: a child can work them. Sent free 
with instructions for $1.00. 


PENELOPHIAN, 


OR, MARVELLOUS CARDS. 


Tells the name, age, occupation and nativity of any per- 
son. For y Cents. 


CORASCENSIUM, 


OR, MAGIC CARDS. 


Tells the name and age. 2&5 cts. Sent per mail on re- 


ceipt of price. Address CLARENCE HERBERT, 157 
Pearl St., New York. P.O. Box 2475. 


AGENTS WANTED S:eseeize 


for the New Ameri- 

can Patent Meat, 
and Vegetable Chepper. The best thing in the mar- 
ket, without exception. For Cut of Machine, term:, etc., 
address D. A. NEWTON & Co., 38 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


COLD INK. 


Violet and Fancy Colored Inks. Over one dozen 
of the most brilliant and delicate shades. These Inks flow 
freely from the pen, and are unequalled in private corre- 
spondence, They can be used as paint with a brush, and 
for Coloring Photographs or Pictures are unrivalled. 
Sent free tor 50 cents. Great inducements to Agents. 
Send ——/ for circular. 
OBERTS & Co., P. 0. Box 3986, New York. 


Be ecentke that pays. For particulars, address 
M.S. Su ENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


$9 A Day for all. Address A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 


HE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN is the best ard 

cheapest. Contains the latest improvements Vor 
Humana and Vor Jubilante. J. ESTEY & Co., Sole 
Manufacturers, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


GeoP Rowen. § € 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


No. 40 PARK ROW, N. ¥. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY, 


The firm, whose letter we give below, gave usin 1867 
what was then the largest contract we had ever received 
for our “Lists oF 100 LocaAL NEWSPAPERS,"’ The fact 
that they this year renew the order and increase the 
amount, is the best argument we can give that these 
** Lists ** are good advertising mediums. 

















LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Axes, Shovels, Saws, ete., 
No. 118 WATER STREET, 
PITTsBUkG, PA., Dec. 3, 1868. 
Mrssrs. Gro. P. ROWELL & Co.: 

Gentlemen,—One year ago with much hesitation we 

gave you an advertisement for one of your Lists of One 
Ilundred local papers; a very short time thereafter we 
unhesitatingly added two more Lists of One Hundred 
papers. 
; But a short time elapsed before we were inquired of on 
every side for “*Colburn's Patent Red Jacket Axe," 
proving to us that your plan of Lists had reached the 
very parties to whom we wanted to introduce the new 
patent Axe. 7 

The year having now nearly gone by, we cannot but 
believe your system of advertising by “ Lists of Local Pa- 
pers ** is just the kind of advertising we want, and we to- 
dav forward you an order still adding one more List of 
One Hundred papers. making the number now altogether 
four (4) Lists of Ove Hundred (local) papers. 

The more we talk with newspaper agents and editors* 


agents the more satisfied we are that the arrangement 
we have made with you is apery to any we have 





asa Fine a 


32—6m. 


under glass. 


nO 


the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. 


Address WALTER HOLT, 
33—3m 102 Nassau St., New York. 
-O’ KEEFE’S 


DARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE, 


paste. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., pol well-known and re- 
iable Sced Importers, Growers and Florists, Kochester, . 
N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- trustworthy source. Mr. Durno has for years made ad- 
riety for the pet three years, now offer it to the public | vertising a study : 

Valuable acquis:tion tor both the market 

and private garden, as it is ready for use tully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown | your SELECT Lists oF 100 NEWSPAPERS,” I appreciated 
It will stand the Winter without protection | your novelty and patronized you accordingly. 

in the coldest of our norihern climates. 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, | od by the increase of circulation, reduction of prices, and 

i Orders for | punctuality in ajl the departments of your business, I 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in s-aled | now advocate your System as deserving the highest en- 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine | comiums» i 
and True at their establishment. 


M.-O’KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


It forms very 


ever heard of. The merit of the Axe itself has, of course, 
something to do with the great demand for it, but we are 
satisfied that by your system of advertising by ** Lists *’ 
we have accomplished in one year what would have 
ordinarily taken us five years to accomplish. 
Respectfully, IPPINCUL!Y & BAKEWELL. 





The following testimony comes from a reliable and 


New York, Dec. 22, 1868. 
Mxrssrs Geo. P. ROWELL & Co.: 

D-ar Sirs,—I thank you for the advance sheets of your 
Directory. 

Some four or five years since, when you first originated 


Since then the advantayes derived through your meth- 


Having advertised my specialty, ‘. Durno's 


Order immediately of | Catarrh Snuff,’ somewhat extensively since 1850, per- 


mit me to acknowledge that, had your present plan been 
then in operation, it would have been a saving to mein 
the rates of advertising of at least twenty thousand doi- 





27—ly. 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


PERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $l. Address 


W. T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 


Waterford, New York. 


lars. «I am, dear sfr, 
Yours truly, JAMES DURNO. 
We believe there has never been an advertising con- 
tract given out in New York City for which the compe- 
tition was so great as for the one which was awarded us 





Age 


nts? 


sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 23—3in. 


IRead 


in September last by P. H. Drake & Co. They had also 


TT’ his £ | made application to the publishers direct in all cases. 
Vv E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 Their letter states the result: 
per week and expenses, or allow a large cominis- Orrice oF P. H. Drake & Co., 
, Address New York, Sept. 18, 1868. 


Messrs. GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 40 Park Row, N. Y.: 





York. 


of Pleasure,’ 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the Best Book of the period. 


oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price. 
at once, ‘the New York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New | posed. Yours, very respecttully, 


WOMEN OF NEW YORE, 


OR THE. 
“UNDER-WORLD" OF THE GREAT CITY. 
The most startling revelation of modern times. 
York society unmasked. “ fhe Aristocracy.’’ “ Women : - 
** +* Married women,"’ and all classes thor- | dred and Seveutres Dollars and ‘twenty-six 
$3.00. Address | Cents,) will be paic 


33—13t 


Gents :—Having compared your figures with those fur- 
nished us by other advertising agencies and with the 
terms obtained from Publishers direct, for the insertion 
of advertisements of Plantation Bitters and Magnolia 
Water, we find them satisfactory, and accept your con- 
tract as given in letter of this date. 

Oblige us by causing the advertisements to appear 


New | without unnecessary delay. Your bills for the amount, 


43,776.26 (Forty-three Thousand, Seven Hun- 
in accordance with the terms pro- 
P. H. DRAKE & Co. 





3m. 





BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


One HUNDRED PAGES of choice and entertaining ing advertising rates, and much valuable information on 
STORIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, Poems and FINE | the subject of advertising, free for 3 cent stamp. 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, makiug 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 


for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
FirTy CENTS a@ year. 

*,* Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent one year by the 
publishers upon receipt of $150, or seven copies for 
$9.00; 13 copies, $15 00. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES pi Rese" 


ton, Mass, 





SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR, 


Which contains—A List of over One Thousand Newspa- 
pers (the best advertising Medium), and pric? cards show- 


Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
Advertising Agents, 


AQ Pax RouNY. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with | 
original merering and ge the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. eat a one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We willsend 
single copies, by pall post eer for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—TH® GOLD 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THe ARKANSAS RanoeER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavL LARooy, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—BIanca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HeiR,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robi —BLACKLOOK, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia,by Francis A. Durivage.—TnuEe Licut-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE,by Major F C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THe PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
‘THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech —Por- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—lne GirpsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinsen.—THEe COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHIMES JUGGLER, by +f vanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Coxa DUNALSTEIN, by_ Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
tHE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir,by Contale Charles E. Averill, 
—THE VENDETTA,by Francis A. Durivage.--THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech —OrPHA 8 Hus- 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONKE-EYED J AKR, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KINAH'S CURSE. by vane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis . Durivage.—THE 
FOREST RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—KOSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANKER,DY ay vanus Cobb, Jr.—Loxe Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—Tuk PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES,by G.S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—TuE SECRET.by Clara Augusta.— 

ILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—TnEe SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—fHE DEeaTH-loucn by Malcolm J. Errym.—TaE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VuULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THE POLICE Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE AUCTRESS,by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatu.by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
MARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G}l’oTTER, by Matthew 8. 

inton.—S1IR_ RaASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage. —THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—THE Kixn@ 
OF THE SkA, by Ned Buntline.—Tnk Secret LEAGUE. by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN,by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—T HE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—W HITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, ~ Dr. J. 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
b: Austin C. Burdick —MaRIon's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.-THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—Tue SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.~THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Kobin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, Wy, Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— Tue 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DESMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNKNOWN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE PoIsonED BARB, by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 
ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—T'ng Russian GuAaRDS- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirg FROM DEatTH, 
by M. 'f. Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—THE Lavy ImoGen,by Prof. J. H. Ingraham.—THE TrEx- 
AN bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins -n.—Tne HIGHWAYMAN, 
bv Lieutenant Murray.—Tuk CountTESsS, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE SPANISH MUSKETEER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HvuGH CaPET, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE AKMORER OF 
TYRE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE GIpsEy's REVENGE, by 
Edwin 8. Scudder. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PusLisHers, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG” FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 








TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3 —THE BRAVo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by “er Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BoRDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DuKE's Prizk, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WItcH, by Syivanus Cobb, Jr. 
No, 10.—BeNn HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—Tne Duca. Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST PoINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11z-Heren, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No. 11.—THE K1ING’S 'l'ALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne, 
No, 19.—THE GoLD RossBers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE Wi¥e’s SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray, 
No, 22.—Tne& Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THE YOUNG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutteifield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES.by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE T'oILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones, 
No. 30.—SCYRk08 THE Corsalk. by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—Bricut CLoub, by William H. Bushnell, 
No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 
No. 37.—VriroQua, by Emma Carra. 
No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON. by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell, 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON SGHO8T,by Margaret Bleunt. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8. C. Prescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8 Scudder. 
No. 43.—Tne PEARLOF PANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CamILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.48.—A DARK SECKET, by Miss A. M. Hale, 
No. 49.—THnE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 
No, 50.—THE Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott 
No. 51.—Corrinnx, by Frederick Hunter. 
No. 52.—THE Patriot Cruiser by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Auguste. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scott, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
10. 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA L&E, by R. Weis Keiner. a 


No. 60.—Waite Wo LF, by William H. Bushnell 

No. 61.—Rep Hanp, by F Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—TnHE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington, 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William Hl, Bushnell, 

No. 64 —THE ISLAND OF Farts, by Arthur L. Meserve, 
No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF PARIS, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 66.—THE Hero or Tot Lon, by Francis A. Durivage, 
No. 67.—THe DWarr FirnD, by E. K. Darnell. 

No. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H. Bushnell, 
No. 69.—IN PERIL, by Frederick Hardman. 

No. 70.—Tne Roman Banpit, by Charles G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HAUntTED, by Mrs. M. A. Deni on. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pr BLisuers, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


. Robinson —THE — 


No. 59. -THe WOLF AT THE DooR, by Henry 8. Scudder. ° 
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GETTYSBURG AFTER THE BATTLE.* 


BY HENRY H. GOODRICH. 





What wreck and ruin war hath made 
Around thy fields, fair Gettysburg! 
As if with mattoék, hoe and spade, 
Death here had delved, thy fields had dug, 
To make a fitting burial bed 
For heroes slain,—the glorious dead! 


How changed thy tranquil harvest-scene, 
Where he beneath his iron heel 

Hath crushed to earth its living green, 
Hath held wild revelry of steel, 

Of blood and carnage o'er its sod— 

A nation's holocaust to God! 


How woke the stillness of thine air, 
As rumbling drum and shrilly fife, 

And banners waving free and fair, 
Announced the coming of that strife, 
Which, for all time, shall make thy name 

Like Marathon’s—Platea’s fame! 


And when the fron storm was o'er, 
The vanquished from the field had fied, 
And thousands lay in weltering gore— 
The wounded, dying, and the dead— 
*Twas then thy painful task to see 
How dear-bought was the victory! 


Th’ unnumbered dead, that round thee lay 
Like harvest sheaves by reapers bound; 

The fair-haired boy, and veteran gray, 
Locked in that sleep that hears no sound, 

Nor echoes of the flery plain, 

Nor martial trump, shall rouse again. 


The moan, the plaint of dying men, 
Which they in nature's feebleness 
Could ill repress, nor yet as when 
Earth's glories fade to nothingness; 
Their parting words, their last farewell, 
Ere from their lips no accents fell. 


The shattered forms of human life; 

They who from out the sulphurous smoke, 
The battle’s rage and flery strife, 

As blasted by the lightning’s stroke, 
Stood forth of beauty, strength bereft, 
Nought but their country's honors left. 


And all the sad havoc of the fleld: 
The wild debris; all trodden down, 
Had it been spared, the sickle's yield; 
The soldiers’ ve-tments widely strewn, 
And sword, and musket, bayonet, 
Stained with his blood and gory wet. 


The noble, gallant steed o'erthrown; 
Prone to the earth which late his heel 

Had spurned—whence from his nostrils blown 
The breath of war—by broken wheel 

And caisson, cannon, shot and shell, 

Where they in shattered ruin fell. 


But yet again the summer's bloom 
Shall deck thy graves all sodless now; 
With ranker growth the hero's tomb 
Where oft had broke the stubborn plough, 
As if sweet Nature's kindly hand 
Henceforth would own thou'rt hallowed land. 


Above thy cemetery'‘s height, 
Where thou hadst laid thy village dead— 
Where waged the conflict's flercest fight, 
And blood of bravest men was shed— 
Perhaps the marble's fane shall rise, 
And point in grandeur toward the skies. 


But with thy charming landscape blent, 
Memorials of the eventful hour, 
And each a nobler monument 
Than sculptured stone of sculptor's power, 
Wolf "till and Round Top proudly stand, 
And bound thy scene on either hand. 


Yet, Muse of the Historic page, 
Immortal as her art divine, 

Shall best preserve, from age to age, 
Thy records in her burning line, 

Defying Time's defacing rust 

That crumbles marble e’en to dust. 


Inspired by her, oft to thy vales, 
Thy woody heights, thy murmuring strcams, 
Her votaries shall come, thy tales 
To hear, and gaze in pensive dreams 
Upon each consecrated spot, 
Where sleep thy brave, forgotten not. 





* This poem originally appeared in No. 18 “* Flag of our 
Union."* The author has since elaborated and improved 
it. We take pleasure in reproducing it at this time—so 
close upon the Gettysburg Reunion. 





GENIUS, TALENT AND CLEVERNESS. 


Genius rushes like a whirlwind—talent marches 
like a cavalcade of heavy men and heavy horses— 
cleverness skims like a swallow in the summer even- 
ing, with a sharp, shrill note and a sudden turning. 
The man of genius dwells with men and with na- 
tare; the man of talent in his study; but the clever 
man dances here, there and everywhere, like a but- 
terfly in a hurricane, striking everything and enjoy- 
ing nothing, but too light to be dashed to pieces. 
The man: of talent will attack theories, the clever 
man will assail the individual, and slander private 
character. The man of genius despises both; he 
heeds none, he fears none, he lives in himself, shroud- 
ed in the consciousness of his own strength; he in- 
terteres with none, and walks forth an example that 
**engles fly alone—they are but sheep that herd 
together,” It is true, that should a poisonous worm 
cross his path he may tread it under his foot; should 
a@cur snarl at him he may chastise him; but he will 
not, cannot attack the privacy of another. Clever 
men write verses, men ot talent write prose, but the 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


LITTLE PITCHERS. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 








NE of the meanest things 
that anybody, young or 
old, can do, is to listen 
to what is not meant for 
them to hear, and what 
_ does not concern them. 
It is jast as bad as steal- 
ing, and ic is stealing; 
for the listener takes a 
secret that doesn’t be- 
long to him. 

Little Jane Mills was 
a listener. .What made 
her so in the first place, 
I don’t know; for her 
mother was a good wo- 
man, and her father was 
a good man. But Jane 
never saw two persons 
talking together with- 
ont at once wanting to know what they were saying, 
especially if they were talking lowly, and appeared 
to wish not to be overheard. She would creep near, 
and hang about to catch a word, or get behind chairs 
or curtains; anything to hear. And, after alk what 
did she get? Nothing but dislike and contempt 
Scoldings, whippings, punishments of all sorts did 
her no good. No sooner did she see people talking, 
than she must hear. 

One day a lady came to the house to see Jane’s 
Aunt Ellen, and the two seated themselves at the 
farthest end of the parlor from the rest of the com- 
pany, and, with their heads together, were talking in 
low voices. 

Jane fult sure that something was being said which 
she would like to know; so she edged towards that 
end of the room, making believe that she wanted to 
get a book that was there. 

At first the ladies did not notice her, and she heard 
the visitor say: j 

** It’s the most dreadful thing I ever heard!’ 

*“ Hush!” says Aunt Ellen, spying Jane. ‘ Little 
pitchers bave big ears.” 

Jane knew perfectly well what that meant, for she 
had heard it times enough; but she pretended not to 
hear, and sang to herself a little, and climbed on a 
cricket to look at the books on the shelf. 

* What book do you want, Jane?” her aunt asked, 
rather sharply. 

“TY want-.I want—one with pictures in it,” stam- 
mered Jane, not knowing at first what to say. 

‘* Take this, then,” her aunt said, and gave her one 
fall of pictares. 

Jane took the book; but instead of going away 
with it, seated herself not far from the ladies, and 
began turning over the leaves, and looking at the 
pictures, as if she thought of nothing else in the 
world. Miss Mills got up angrily. 

**Come up to my room,” she said to her friend. 
* Perhaps we may be able to speak there.” 

The two went out of the parlor, and up stairs, 


she do? She bent over the book on her knees, and 
tried to think. As to losing the story of ‘‘ the most 
dreadful thing I ever heard,” that was out of the 
question. Hear she must. 

Prese:. tly an idea struck her. There were the attic 
stairs. Nothing could be better. No sooner had the 
thought popped into her head, than she dropped her 
book, and hurried up stairs. She went quite softly 
into her mother’s chamber, and opened the door that 
led into a passage, or closet, between that and her 
aunt’s chamber. How tbat door did squeak! Jane 
made up her mind that one of the tirst thing#for her 
to do would be to oil those hateful hinges. Why 
hadn’t she thought of it before? She was terribly 
afraid that her aunt would hear the squeaking, and 
open the other door. If she should, then she would 
know in a minute what Jane was there for. 

Anybody who has tried to get a squeaky door open 
without any one hearing it, knows that the easier 
you are, the more noise the door makes, The best 
way is to get a firm hold on the knob, then open it as 
quick asa flash. It is then too much astonished to 
make the least noise, or it makes but very little. 
Jane pulled this one an inch or so, and it creaked 
wolully; she stopped, then pulled another inch, and 
it made a noise like a mad pig. Then she was sure 
they would hear, and ran away and hid herself be- 
bind her mother’s bed. After waiting a while, since 
no one appeared, she came out again. Probably they 
thought that the wind was swinging the door. She 
could hear their voices talking in the next room, quite 
as though they were not at alldisturbed. She took 
the door that time in the right way, and gave ita 
quick pull, getting it far enough open to squeeze 
herself through. Then she stood in a little entry, 
with a door behind and a door in front of her, and 
the attic stairs at her right hand. Half way up these 
stairs was the post she wanted to reach. There was 
a little window that looked into her aunt’s chamber, 
and gave light to the stairway which went upin a 
dark part of the attic. This window swang on a 
hinge, and in warm weather was often kept open for 
ventilation It was open now, Jane saw, and through 
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leaving the little girl disappointed. What should | 


Stepping slowly and softly, she went up stair after 
stair; but, O! the stairs equeaked as badly as the 
door had; and it would be ten times worse to be 
caught there. For there would be no escape. Jane 
was in such a fright that she trembled all over, and 
her face burned as though all the blood in her body 
had rushed to it, and her ears rang as if there were 
a dinner-bell ringing in each. But over the ringing 
she heard the fearful creak that onestair gave as she 
stepped on it. 

** Dear me,” exclaimed her Aunt Ellen; ‘‘ what a 
equeaky door that is! I wonder who set it open. 
Wait a minute, dear, ti!) I shut it.” 

Jane sank down on a stair more than half way up, 
feeling as if she would faint away. She could go 
ueither down nor up. She sat there with her eyes 
shut, expecting every breath to hear her name called, 
and herself ordered down. She heard the door int» 
her aunt’s chamber open, heard the step in the entry, 
heard the other door banged, then again a step and 
again a bang, _ her aunt’s voice inside the cham- 
ber. 

** Now finish the story, dear.” 

Jane could scarcely believe her good fortune. Miss 
Mills had merely closed the squeaking door and gone 
back, without once glancing up the dark stairs, too 
much interested in what she was hearing to think of 
@ listener there. 

Jane waited a moment to recover from her fright; 
then, creeping scftly towards the little window, lvok- 
ed into the chamber. Miss Mills and her friend sat 
quite across the room by the window, and were 
speaking ina medium tone of voice; but it was easier 
to bear the voices than the words. Once in a while 
she could catch a little. 

‘*T shouldn’t be at all surprised,” says Miss Mills. 
‘Nor I either!’ answered the other. 

Now that wasn’t much for Jane tw hear, though 
the two ladies seemed to think it a great deal for 
them to ray; for they looked at each other and nod- 
ded, and pressed their lips together as if they were 
thinking dreadfal things. Then they began to speak 
again, this time in whispers. 

Jane was in agonies of curiosity. She would have 
given any money, if she had possessed it, to be able 
to hear. She twisted herself this way and that, put 
her ear close to the opening, and even leaned through 
a little; she ached all over with the way she had to 
crouch; she worked this way and that. By-and-by, 
she caught another bit of the conversation. 

‘*Mrs. Smith says she watched, and after a while 
she saw him come in, go to the—” 

There the lady stopped and listened, saying, 
‘*What’s that?” for in bending eagerly forward, 
Jane had made a slight noise. 

“O, go on! It’s nothing,” said Miss Mills. 

—** go to the sideboard,” resumed her friend, “ take 
& bottle out of the lower closet, and— Goodness 
gracious! what és that?” 

Both jamped up at the loud knock, tumble, scream 
and bump they heard, and running to the passage, 
found Jane lying at the foot of the stairs, almost 
senseless. 

If she had jumped up, and shown herse'f only a 
little hurt, her aunt would have given her a good 
whipping on the spot; for it was plain to both that 
she had been listening; but there she lay, perfectly 
still. 

They got her up, and called help; and presently 
she came to. But such a sight! Her face was cov- 
ered with blood from her nose, and there was a big 
lump puffed out on the side of her forehead. They 
said nothing to her about listening, for she was —_ 
ished pretty well for it, they thought. 

Atter a few hours, they found that she was pun- 
ished more severely than they had known at first; 
for her nose was broken. They sent for adoctor, but 
it was no good. Broken the bone was, and broken it 
would stay. 

So Jane had to go through life with her nose sunk 
down in the middle, and her looks spoilt, just be- 
cause she was curious to know what didn’t concern 
her, and because she had the mean habit of listening. 
She never hears anything said about little pitchers 
having large ears, without thinking that they have 
noses that can be broken, too. But 1 think the break 
cured ber of listening. 

The moral of my story is this: Let the little pitch- 
ers look out for their nuses. 


HE HAS NO MOTHER. 


Sitting one day in a schoolroom, I overheard a con- 
versation between a sister and a brother. The little 
boy complained of insults or wrongs received from 
another little boy. His little face was flushed with 
anger. His sister listened for a while, and then, 
turning away, she ‘answered, ‘‘ I don’t want to hear 
another word. Willie has no mother.” Thé broth- 
er’s lips were silent; the rebuke came home to him, 
and stealing away, he muttered, “ I never thought of 
that.” He thought of his own mother, and the lone- 
liness of Willie compared with his own happy lot. 
**He has no mother.” Do we think of it when want 
comes to the orphan, and rude words assail him? 
Has the little wanderer a mother to listen to his sor- 
rows? Speak gently to him, then. - 





A FRAGMENT. 


» Evening winds are sighing, 
Sighing o'er the plain; 
Snow flakes softly whisper, 
Winter's come again. 
Moonbeaims look so coldly 
On the earth in white, 
And stars seem half afraid 








it she could hear their voices quite plainly. 


Humors of the Day. 


AN EGG STORY. 
At Big Foot there is—and has been for several 
years—a flourishing society of Seventh Day Baptists, 
As @ community they are honest, industrious and 
thrifty ;.and the members are noted for their con- 
scientiousness in matters of deal. Squire Bell (who 
used to live among them) tells a good story, to which 
he was personally knowing, illustrative of this char- 
acteristic. 
Smith and Jones were near neighbors, and as it js 
customary in the country, the two families were in 
the habit of exchanging those little customary civil- 
ities « to people of like faith and generous 
impulses—borrowing, lending, changing works, etc, 
One day when Mrs. Smith called on Mrs. Joues, the 
latter chanced to remark tbat her hens were not con- 
ducting themselves with strict propriety; none of 
them inclined to /ay, but all wanted to set! 
** Why,” said Mrs. S.nith, * it’s jast the other way 
with mine; they all persist in laying, but none of 
them can be induced to set. I would like to bring 
over some eggs, and set ’em under oneof your hens.” 
Tuis was at once agreed to, and the eggs duly far- 
nished and hatched. In due time Mrs. 8S. reclaimed 
the brood, and rejuiced in the possession of a nice 
convoy of dorkins. 
A year or two afterwards, Mr. Jones sold ont, and 
followed the star of empire westward. He had set 
tled with all the neighbors, Smith among the rest, 
and started on his journey. When he had got about 
half a mile out, a thought struck him, and he turned 
back. Halting at the door of the astonished Smith, 
he reminded them that in their settlement one item 
was forgotten. 
“ What’s that?” said Smith. 
“Well, you know,” said Jones, “your wife had 
some eggs hatched by one of my wife’s hens, and I 
didn’t think of it when we settled.” 
** That’s so,” said Smith. “ How much ought it to 
be?” 
“Well,” said Jones, ‘* I’ve been thinking it over, 
and I guess it ought to be about seven cents.” 
Smith paid the money, and Jones went vn his way 
rejuicing. 





EARLY PIETY. 
A little girl, a hundred thousand miles or less dis- 
tant from Hartford, was rebuked by her mother for 
her fondness in killing flies. Tne little one had ac 
quired great dexterity in this employment, and was 
so mach occupied in it that the parent found she was 
growing into a spirit of cruelty. Calling the child to 
her side one day, she said, in a sad tone: 
~ “Mary, dear, don’t you know that God loves the 
little flies ?”” 
Mary seemed t)» hear the words as though they 
suggested a great many new ideas. She stood by her 
mother’s side for some time in thoughtfal sadness, 
and at length walked slowly up to the window, 
where a bewildered fly was humming and buzzing 
about on the pane. She watched it lovingly for a 
long time and then, almost too full of grief to talk 
plainly, she began to utter caressing words. 

* Doz ee fli know dat Dod loves 00? Doz 00 love 
Dod?” Here she extended her hand fondly towards 
the insect, as if to stroke away the terror that she 
had felt she inspired. ‘*Dvz00? Dez 00 want to zee 
Dod ?—well,” in a tone of intense love and pity; at 
the same time putting her finger on the fly and soft- 
ly crushing it against the glass; “ well, oo shall.” 








‘SURE OF HIS WITNESS. 

Doctor Merrit, Mayor of Oakland, Cal., tells a good 
story of Senator Stewart, of Nevada. He says he 
*had occasion some years since to employ a lawyer in 
Virginia City, and consulted a friend, who advised 
him to employ Stewart. 

“Ishe a mancf ability?” asked the doctor. 

“* Yes,” replied his triend, “ Stewart isan able man 
and a good lawyer, well read, and gives great care to 
his cases. He has a wonderful facility of analyzing & 
case, determining at once what is necessary to be 
provided, and what is not. Now, when you call upon 
Stewart, he will ask you to state yourcase. You 
commence a recital, and he listens attentively. You 
make an assertion, and he stops you, and asks if you 
have @ witness to prove it. You have, and he tells 
you to goon. You state another point in your case, 
the importance of which be immediately detects, and 
again asks if you have a witness to prove it. You 
reply in the affirmative, and he bids you to proceed. 
You go still deeper in the case, until his quick per- 
ception detects another important point, and beasks, 
‘ Have you a witness to prove it’? ‘*Well—no!’ you 
reply. ‘Have you no witness to prove that point?’ 
asks Stewart. ‘None,’ you reply. ‘Then, 84y8 
Stewart, emphatically, ‘you must go right off and 
get him!’”” 





“ My friends,” said a congressional candidate, “I 
am proud to see around me to-night the hardy yeo 
manry of the land, for 1 love the agricultaral inter- 
ests ot the country; and well may I love them, ™Y 
fellow-citizens, for I was born a farmer—the happiest 
days of my youth were spent in the peaceful avoca- 
tions of a son of the soil. If I may be allowed to use 
a figurative expression, my friends, I may say I was 
raised between two rows of ccsn.”—“A pumpkin, by 
thunder!” exclaimed an inebriated Joe, who had 





To give out trembling light. 


been an attentive listener. 
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